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PREMIUM.—Apny one sending one new subscrip- 
tion for the Weekly, or two for the Monthly, for 
one year, besides their own subscription for a year 
for the Weekly, will be entitled to a copy of “ Bees 
and Honey,” bound in cloth. 


t@®” The receipt for money sent us wil! be given 
on the address label on every paper. If not given 
in two weeks after sending the money, write us a 
Postal card, for something must be wrong about it. 


6” Any person sending a club of six, is entitled 
to an extra copy (like the club), sent to any address 
desired. Sample copies furnished free. 


&@” Papers are stopped at the expiration of the 
time paid for, unless requested to be continued. 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE, EXTRA: 
To Europe—Weekly, 50 cents; Monthly, 12 cents, 
To Australia -Weekly, $1 ; Monthly, 24 cents. 


George Neighbour & Sons, London, England, are 
our authorized agents for Europe. 


Entered at the Chicago P. O. as Second Class Matter. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of space, each insertion, 


For either the Weekly or Monthly Editions. 


A line of this type will contain about 8 words; 
TWELVE lines will occupy ONE-INCH of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
Editoria! Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements may be inserted one, twoor four 
times a month, if so ordered, at 2O cents per line, 
of space, for each insertion. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 Weat Madison Street... Chicago, Ill. 
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CLUBBING LIST FOR 1884. 


We will supply the American Bee Journal 


| one year, and any of the following Books, at the 
| prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
99 | frst column gives the regular price of both. All 


postage prepaid. 
Price of both. Club 
| The Weekly Bee Journal,................ $2 0.. 
and Cook’s Manual, 7th edition(in cloth) 3 26.. 2 7 
Cook’s Manual, (in paper covers).... 3 00.. 2 50 
Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth?2 75.. 2 50 
Bees and Honey (paper covers)...... 25.. 2% 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal..... 2 75.. 250 
Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 4 00.. 3 25 


Dzierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 4 0.. 30 
Dzierzon’s New Book (paper covers) 3 3.. 27 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. ........ 33.. 325 
Langstroth’s Standard Work......... 40. 375 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 3 25.. 3 0 
Alley’s Queen Rearing........ .......3@.. 2% 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Boo 235.. 225 
Fisher's Grain Tables................. 24.. 22% 
Moore’s Universal Assistant......... 40.. 4% 
Honey as Food & Medicine,100 Copies 6 00.. 5 3 
IE Si sccconstéderstoenacoesgbes 2 75.. 230 
King’s Text Book................0065 .380.. 2% 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 


and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 250.. 235 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ .......... 30.. 275 
The Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke).. 3 00.. 2 75 
New Eng. Apiarian, (W.W.Merrill).. 2 75.. 2 3 
British Bee Journal...................375.. 38 

The 8 above-named papers....... 9 00.. 7 75 


The Menthly Bee Jeurnal and any of the 
above, $1 less than the figures in the last column. 
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Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free te any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


-_-—_ > - 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 
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Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 

@ Letters for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 
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Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


|\TEIOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
ADANT SF | 925 West Madison Street, CHIUVAGO, ILL, 


is attested by hundreds of the most sane | 
tical and disinterested bee-keepers to be | 
the cleanest, brightest,quickest accepted by ! 
bees, least apt to sag, most regular in color, | 
evenness and neatness of any that is made. | 

It is kept for sale by Messrs. 

A. H. NEWMAN, Chicago, I11., 

Cc. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O., 

JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich., — 

DOUGHERTY & McKEE, Indianapolis, 


Ind., 
CHAS. H. GREEN, Berlin, Wis., 
CHAS. HERTEL, -Jr., Freeburg, I1., 
GEO. W. HOUSE, Fayetteville, N. Y., 
and numbers of other dealers. é 
Write for SAMPLES FREE and price 
list of supplies, accompanied with 
150 COMPLIMENTARY, 
and UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 
from as many bee-keepers in 1883. 
We guarantee every inch of our) 
Foundation equal te sample in every | 
respect. CHAS. DADANT& SON, | 


5ABly HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


 “TALUABLE © 


ORIGINAL PATENTS. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 





BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 
PATENTED, MAY 20, 1879. 


UNCAPPING KNIFE. 








| and when and how : 26 engravings. 


Prof. Cook, in his valuable Manual of the Apiary, 
states that “ Mr. Bingham was the first to improve 
the old Quinby smoker by esta'lishing a direct 
draft.” Five years of persistent effurt has demon- 
strated that no one but Bingham has been able to 
improve a Bingham smoker. Hundredsof Bing- 
ham smokers have been in use five years, and are | 
yet in working order. They burn lots of blocks 
and chips and stuff, and make lots of smoke and 
comfort, and have no dampers or match-box at- 
tachments, as they never go out or fail to blow 
smoke up or down or sideways, much or little, 
swift or slow, just as you please, any or all the 
time; top up or down, they always go! 

Bee-keepers will save money and vexation b 
buying genuine Bingham smokers and Bingham 
Hetherington Uncapping-Knives tirst. We neither | 
make nor handle any Other supplies; but «f these | 
we are the origina! inventors, and only legal 
makers, and have had over 45,000 in use trom one 
to five years, and receiving but one letter of com- 

laint. 

Piwith European and American orders already 
received for over 3,000, there is evidence that 18x4 
with us is not likely to be an idle one. Also that 
such goods as we make have met the advanced 
wants of the most advanced bee-keepers in Eu- 
rope and America. 

For mail rates and testimonials, send card. To 
sell again, send for dozen rates to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, | 
6A2Btf ABRONIA, MICH. 
}'DN MILLS.10inck $ 15.00 

W.C.PELH AM 


MAYSVILLE. KY 











| of Beesand Honey at Fuirs,”’ “ 


| Ancient History of 


On dozen or half-dozen lots of one kind,weallow 
25 per cent. discount, and prepay postage. Special 
rates, on larger quantities, given upon application. 


Dzierzon’s Kutienal Bee - Keeping.—A 
Translation of the Masterpiece of that most 
celebrated German authority, by H. Dieck and 8. 
Stutterd, and edited, with notes, by Charles MC 


ties on Bee Culture. To him and the 
Berlepsch we are indebted for much that is 
known of scientific bee culture. Concerning this 
book, Prof. Cook says: “As the work of one of 
the great masters, the Langstroth of Germany, it 
can but find a warm welcome on this side of the 
Atlantic.” Mr. A. 1. Root says of it: “Old father 
Dzierzon....bas probably made greater strides in 


| scientific apiculture than any one man...For real 
| scientific value, it would well repay any bee-| 


keeper whose attention is at all inclined to scien- 
tific research, to purchasea copy. Cloth, #2. 
Queen-Rearing, by Henry Alley.—A full 
and detailed account of TWENTY-THREE years 
experience in rearing queen bees. 
easiest and best way to raise queens. 
before published. Price, $1.00 
Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apliary.—This Manual is elegantly 


Never 


illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every | 
| subject of bee-culture. 


It is not -_ 
but intensely interesting and thoroug 
The book isa masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, $1. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Fourth Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “‘ Management 
arketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 75e.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Honey, as Feod and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphiet discourses upon the 
ees and Honey , the nature, 

uality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 

arket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Heney Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 


instructive, 


| Price for either edition, 5e.; per dozen, 5Oce. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 


| including the production and care of both comb 
| and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 


hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc.. by T. G. 
d 


| Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees an 
Honey.” Price 10c. 
Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees.— 


Hints to Beginners, by Thomes G. Newman. This 
is a chapter from “ Beesand Honey.” Price, Sec. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advance’ views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
This is a chap- 
ter from *“* Bees and Honey.” Price, 10¢. 


ees in Winter, with instructions about 
Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
G. Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.” Price, Se. 

Foed Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 20 pages 5@c,. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.—Most 
complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- 
urement of al) kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States & Canada. Price 35 c. postpaid. 

Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 
—192 pages, pocket form ; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more misce!laneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. 40 cents. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 

lete Mechanie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 

ustria! Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Lega! Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for G Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, illers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 es, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge. and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $%.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Beok.— No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravin 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats all 
d in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information . for either the 
English or German editions. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
Tke author treats the subject of 
that it cannot fail to interest all. Its sty! Plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—#1.50. 


by L. C. Root— 
rap yy J 80 
e 





Baron of | 


The cheapest, | 


ly practical. | 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
| hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
| —This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
| of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Beok, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
—This is a standard scientific work. Price, 82. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
| bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Foul Breod ; its origin, developmentand cure. 
By Albert R. Kohnke. rice, c. 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. 15c¢. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth ; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees. Price, 10c. 


| Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
| tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 


x -Y¥‘ Register, for SYSTEMATIC WORK 
in the APIARY. The larger ones can be used 
for a few colonies, give room for an increase of 
numbers, and still keep the record all together in 
one book. Prices: For 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 
| colonies, $1.50; for 200 colonies, $2.00. 


| | 
Deutsche Buccher, 


Ueber Bienenzimt. 
Bienen Kultur, oder erfolgreide 
Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 
‘Newman. Diefes Pamphlet enthalt 
| Belehrungen iiber folgende Gegenjtinde 
'—Oertlidfeit des Bienenjtandes— 
| Honig pflangen—Grgiehung derRinigin 

—fiittern — Sdhwairmen — Ableger— 
| Verfeben—J talienifir en—iifeger 
‘von RKéniginnen—Ausziehen—Bienen 
 bebandeln und berubigen ; weiter enthalt 
| e8 ein KRapitel,worin die neuefte Methode 
| fiir Die Herridtung de3 Honigs fiir den 
Handel befdreiben ijt. Preis 40 Cents. 
Honig als Nahrung und 
Medizgin—von Thomas G.Newman. 
| Diefes enthalt eine flare darftelliing iiber 
| Bienen und Honig des Alterthums ; die 
| Befdaffenheit, Qualitét, Quellen und 
| Zubereitung des Honigs fiir den Handel ; 
| Honig als Nahrungsmittel, angebend 
‘wie man Honigfucden, Formfiidelden, 
| Puddings, Schaumfonfect Weine,u.f.w 
‘gubereiten faun; ferner Honig als 
‘Medizin mit vielen Rezepten. Es ift fiir 

den Gonjumenten beftimmt, und follte 
vieltaufendfaltig iiber das ganze Land 
verbreitet werden. Preis 6 Cents. 


Das PBPferd und feine 
Kran fheiten—VCon B.Y. Kendall, 
M.D., enthaltend ein alphabetijd 
geordnetes Verzeidhnif; der verjdiedenen 
Pferdefranfheiten, fammt den Arjaden, 
Symptomen und der ridtigen Behand- 
ung derfelben ; ferner, eine Sammlung 
werthvoller Regepte. Preis 25 Cents. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison 8t. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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« We can supply all new subscrib- 
ers and renewals with the numbers | 
from the beginning of the year, and 
shall do so unless otherwise ordered— 


Another Severe Attack. 


The many friends of the Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth will be pained to learn 
that he is again suffering froma re-| 


turn of his old malady, and unable to | 
| 


do any mental work. The following | 
from his daughter, dated Feb. 6, 1884, 
is just. received : 


As my father is suffering from a re- 

turn of his old malady, and is unable | 
to attend to his correspondence, [| 
write to let you know why you do not 
hear from him. The present attack 








presuming that it is so desired. 


seems to be unusually severe, but 1} 


--- | trust it may be of short duration. 





Gg “ How to Become a Good Me- 


Yours respectfully, | 
ANNA L. COWAN. 


chanic,” is the title of apamphletof| QO yford. O.. Feb. 6. 1884. 


46 pages, by an ‘“‘Old Apprentice,”’ and 
published by the Industrial Publica- 
tion Company of New York, at 15 
cents. It is intended as a practical 
guide to self-taught men ; telling what 
to study, what books to use, how to 
begin, what difficulties will be met, 
how to overcome them. In a word, 
how to carry on such a course of self- 
instruction as will enable the young 
mechanic to rise from the bench to 
something higher. 
ashlee cceilipenacio 

@@ ‘ Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keep- 
ing,’ bound in cloth, are now all gone. 
We havea large lot bound in paper 
covers, Which we are sending to any 
one clubbed with the Weekly BEE 


JOURNAL for a year, for $2.75. Any | 


one who has paid for the BEE JouR- 
NAL for 1884, may send 75 cents more 


for the book, and we will send it by | 


return mail, postage paid. It is an 


imported book, printed in the English | 
language, and the price of the book | 


is $1.50. 


- <2. - — 


& Several complaints have been | 


received about the American sub- 
scribers not getting the British Bee 


Journal for January. Evidently there | 
has been some accident—perhaps to} 
the steamship bringing them across 
the Atlantic—for our number for Jan. 
1 only came to hand on Feb. 8, after 
the one for Jan. 15 was received. This 
may explain matters some. 


| ae | 
| Glucose. | 
i 
| Mr. Pringle, of Selby, Ont., writes | 
| as follows : 
| The following appeared editorially | 
}on Jan. 22,in the Toronto World. 
| send it to you for the columns of the 
| BEE JOURNAL, and will be pleased to 
| see it followed by your own comments: 
| ‘The National Academy of Scien- 
tists at Washington made a report on | 
| glucose to the commissioner of inter- | 
|nalrevenue. It shows the manner of 
manufacture of grape sugar and glu-| 
cose, and finds that the artificial is in 
no way inferior to cane sugar in 
healthfulness, and that maize starch- 
sugar, either in its normal condition 
or fermented, has no deleterious effect 
upon the system even when taken in 
large quantities. The illustrious sci- | 
entists aforesaid might have sooner 
reached this conclusion, which is a 
perfectly sound one, had they reflected 
that honey is sugar in the state of! 
glucose. Honey has been considered 
a healthy and desirable article of food 
since the days of Moses, and earlier. | 
Further, the doctors say that every 
| grain of crystalized sugar taken into 
the human stomach becomes glucose 
in the process of digestion. If glucose 
or grape sugar were simply kept by 
|itself and sold on its own merits, it 
might soon come into very general 
| use.”’ 


We have already commented on this 
matter, on pages 19, 52 and 68. The 
whole thing was intended to give a 
‘* boost’? to the manufactures of the 
fraudulent stuff; but the gauze was 
too thin. 


Time to Think and Review. 


The Indiana Farmer gives the fol- 
lowing ‘* good and timely ” advice : 


As the spring advances it will be 
well to review the past season’s work, 
and see wherein we have failed ; to try 
and avoid like mistakes in the future. 
The winter and early spring is a good 
time to read upon the subject in hand, 
then there will be less danger of fail- 
ures in the time to come. Hives and 
fixtures necessary for the season's 
work should all be secured in time. 
Do not wait until you are in urgent 
need of all these things before order- 
ing, but order early and thus avoid 
not only the loss of time, but bees and 
honey, for time with us is money, for 
which we work. The writer knows 
from experience of what he writes. 

On the amount of surplus secured 
depends the profit of the apiary, and 
for this end, it should be ouraim. The 
honey crop should consist of both 
comb and extracted honey. For the 
former, large sections are best for 
home consumption or for a home 
market, but for the general market 
the —— sections are the fa- 
vorite. But let the object sought be 
what it may, the first and most im- 
portant part of it all is to be ready in 
time, for in this may depend the en- 
tire success of a season’s work. 

et - ad 

@ The following named catalogues 
for 1884 are received : 

Smith & Smith,Kenton,O.—Supplies 

W.S. Cauthen, Pleasant Hill, 8S. C. 
—Bees and Queens—4 pages. 

D. B. Brown, Des Moines, Iowa— 
Italian Bees—6 pages. 

Apiarian Supply Co., Wilton June- 
tion, lowa—Bees and Apiarian Sup- 
plies—32 pages. 

Miller Bros., Nappanee, Ind.—Hives 
and Supplies—8 pages. 

J. W. Eckman, Richmond, Texas— 
Bees—1 page. 

Smith & Morgan, Columbus, Wis.— 
—— Supplies, Bees and Queens. 

liram Sibley & Co.’s Seed Cata- 
logue, Rochester, N. Y.—130 pages. 

Cox’s Seed Annual, San Francisco, 
Cal.—64 pages. 





@@® We have so many articles for 
the BEE JOURNAL in waiting, that we 
give the preference, this week, to 
short articles and letters, so as to ac- 
commodate as many as possible. The 
others will appear as soon as we can 
get tothem. Our correspondents will 

| please have a little patience and “ all 
| will be well.” 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Statistics and Essays. 


0. O. POPPLETON—155. 


I would like to say something on 
these two subjects, which have been 


of the honey season, and, of course, 


statistics can be obtained then. 
ESSA YS'AT CONVENTIONS. 


I have attended several important 
conventions, the proceedings of some 
of them consisting almost exclusively 


of essay reading, while others went to | 


|the other extreme, and my opinions 


suggested by articles inthe BEE JourR- | 


NAL of. Jan. 30. 


There is no need of my repeating | 


any of the reasons given by Dr. Miller 
(page 70) why and when we want 
statistics of our honey crop, as he has 
stated them fully and correctly. What 
is wanted is to find the * How” to 
obtain them in shape and time to be 
of value. 

Those obtained by assessors or 
other state officers, are undoubtedly 
more complete than can be obtained 
by any other means, but cannot pos- 
sibly be obtained in time to be of 
value. We are, therefore, thrown on 
our own resources. 

While we cannot get full and ac- 
curate statistics, 1 am satisfied from 
experience in trying to get them from 
my own State the past two seasons, 
that we can get them full enough to 
be of very great value in marketing 
our honey. What we want to know 
is, about what is the extent of the 
crop in different parts of the country, 
as regards an average crop, 80 we can 
judge about what and where the best 
market will be. 

Ihave thought much on this mat- 
ter, and now give suggestions of what 
seems to be the best plan I can think 
of. Let the executive committee of 
our North American Society decide 
what information is wanted, prepare 
a list of questions (as few as possible), 
then publish in each of the bee papers, 
at least one or two months previous 
to the meeting of the society, a re- 
quest to all bee-keepers to send to the 
vice-presidents of their respective 
States, answers to these questions on 
a card, appending to this requesta 
list of the vice-presidents and their 
addresses. These reports can be tab- 
ulated by the vice-presidents, and 
forwarded to the secretary, in time 
for him to prepare a tabulated report 
to the society. This will also have 
the advantage of saving some two or 
three hours of valuable time of the 
convention, now taken up in listening 
to individual reports from the States. 
This plan was tried last year, but en- 
tirely failed, because it was only pub- 
lished in one paper, and even that one 
omitted the addresses* of the vice- 
presidents. These addresses are very 
important, as I doubt whether one 
bee-keeper in a hundred in Iowa 
knows where to address a card to me, 
if they were simply told that I was 
the proper person tosend their reports 
to, and the same would be true in 
some of the other States. 

We will probably have very little 
trouble so far as Iowa is concerned, 
as our State society is to meet at the 
time of the State Fair, about the close 


| that may be handed in—they to select | 


are exactly the same as those given 
by Mr. Hutchinson on page 73, but he 


| gives no suggestions or plan how those 


opinions can be practically carried 
out, which is a very important part of 
the subject. 

I have devoted some thought to 
this subject, and the best plan I can 
think of would be the appointment of 
a committee to examine all essays 


such of them foruse by the conven- 
tion as are on topics of general in- 


| terest, and so written as to be an ex- 


cellent basis for the discussion of the 
topics they treat of. There are one 
or two serious objections to this plan, 
but it is the only one I can think of 
that will prevent the reading of long 
prosy essays on topics not of general 
interest, nor valuable as a basis for 
discussion. 

Anything that helps to make our 
conventions more valuable, is well 
worthy the careful consideration of 
all persons who may be charged with 
their conduct. 

Williamstown, Iowa, Feb. 1, 1884. 


[Would it not be better to select a 
few topics, and appoint some person 
to prepare a short speech or essay to 
introduce each subject, making sug- 
gestions, etc. ?—ED.] 

alias 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Ohio State Convention. 


The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention was held in Columbus, O., 
Jan. 14-16. First subject: *‘ How to 
create a home market for honey.”’ Dr. 
Besse said that by care and careful 
management there is no trouble in 
creating a home market. When he 
first began, could only sell from one 


to two pounds where he now sells 
from five to ten pounds. By making 


a good showing at County Fairs it 
helps greatly to create a home market. 
Mr. Benedict thinks we should im- 
— on the minds of the people that 
10ney is healthy as well asa luxury, 
and that it should be kept in every 
house as a medicine for coughs, colds, 
and, in fact, for all lung diseases. 

Mr. Goodrich, of Columbus, had no 
trouble in selling 2,800 Ibs. of ex- 
tracted honey at from 18 to 20 cents 
per pound. He putit up in five and 
ten pound buckets; thinks he can sell 
more by using the ten pound buckets. 

Mr. Cochran advises using two- 
pound sections for comb honey in the 
home market; he thinks it is just as 
sasy to sell two pounds as one; the 
first thing to do is to get the confi- 


dence of the people, so that they 
know that they are getting pure 
honey. Others engaged in the dis- 


cussion, but generally agreed with 
the above. 


‘** What shall we do to prevent adul- 
teration of honey?” It was gener- 
| ally considered that we could do noth- 
|ing more than when we knew of any 
|person so engaged, that we publish 
| them, and if they are members of this 
association, that they be expelled 
therefrom. 

“Will bees feed on glucose?” It 
was said by those that had tested it, 
that they would not, if they could get 
| anything else to work on.. 
| ‘* How many colonies can be kept in 
| one locality at a profit?” It was gen- 
erally decided that by sowing pastur- 
jage on the highways. creeks, and 
| waste ground in a neighborhood, that 
there could not be bees enough put in 
any one locality to overstock it. 

Mrs. Cochran asked if it was not the 
duty of bee-keepers to cultivate some 
honey-producing plants in order to 
keep the bees from destroying their 
neighbors’ grapes ? 

A. 1. Root, of Medina, spoke of the 
main honey plants, also mentioned the 
great western fireweed in this con- 
nection. Catnip, sweet clover, borage, 
etc., was also added to the list. 

‘* How to prevent second swarms ?”’ 
The method thought to be the best 
was to look through the hive, after 
the first swarm had come off, cut out 
all queen-cells and introduce a laying 
queen. 

A committee was appointed to wait 
upon the members of the Legislature 
to see if we could not get an appro- 
priation to be used in securing the 
statistics, and to investigate the 
causes of diseases among bees, etc. 
S. D. Riegel. Dan’l Spear, Burgis 
Helphry, Dr. H. Besse, C. M. Kings- 
bury, and J. T. Martin were ap- 
pointed as the committee. 

A committee was appointed to con- 
fer with the Ohio State Board of Ag- 
riculture in reference to an enlarged 
premium list for the State Fair. 

A motion was then made to change 
the time of holding the annual con- 
vention from fall to winter, which was 
adopted unanimously. 

‘** Which are the best size of sec- 
tions ?”” I will not occupy space to 
give the discussions, but will give 
the votes as they were taken on the 
different sizes. The natural law of 
convenience will solve this problem 
better than we can do at conventions. 

Mrs. Cochran said that ladies pre- 
ferred the one-pound sections, as they 
are the most convenient for table use. 

One member favored half-pound ; 28 
favored the one-pound ; 3 favored the 
144 pounds; and quite a number did 
not vote. 

The votein favor of the width of 
sections was : 17 favored 1% inches in 
width ; 3 favored 134; 1 favored 17%, 
and one the 2-inch sections, and great 
many did not vote, as they had no 
preference. It was the unanimous 
expression of the convention to do 
without separators. 

The subject of the size of frames 
for brood-chambers was next dis- 
cussed. The majority favored the 
Langstroth; however, some favored 
the 1044x1044; others 12x12; and some 
11x11, and all gave reasons why we 
should adopt their favorite sizes. 

Mr. Fredenburgh says itis impor- 
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colony after a swarm has come out, as 
they will sometimes swarm when there 
is nothing in the hive but an egg 
from which to rear a queen, causing 
the bees to be idle from 14 to 16 days ; 
by giving them a laying queen they 
will at once go to work. 

Mr. Benedict: There never was a 
young queen hatched in an Italian 
colony before the old one had left. 

Mr. Spear: You cannot adopt any 
rule on which we can always rely. 

Mr. Eaton: The best way to get 
good queens is to give the larva plenty 
of food. The young bees always rear 
the queens, as the old ones will not 
care for them. 

‘** Introducing queens in new colo- 
nies,’ was next discussed. Various 
plans was given, of which I will men- 
tion a few, that was thought to be the 
best. 

Mr. Benedict said his plan is to con- 
quor his bees; first he gives thema 
little smoke, and after the old queen 
is removed, he shakes the bees down 
in front of the hive and drops the new 
queen among them; he repeats this 
two or three times and lets them go. 
Another is to usea small wire cage, 
with corks fitting in either end loose, 
attached to strings, the ends of which 
come outside of the frames; after the 
bees have become quiet, draw the 
corks out of the cage and let the 
queen out ; it should be done quietly. 

“he Doolittle cage is thought to be as 
good as any. 

Mr. Root said that foundation is 
now made that wili take from 15 to 20 
feet to a pound, and that it has been 
greatly improved within the last year. 

J.T. Martin, of Tiffin, then deliv- 
ered a lecture on ** Encouraging bee- 
— among the people.” 

The following lectures were deliv- 
ered during the convention: Mr. 
Benedict read an excellent paper on 
‘The management of bees for profit;” 


tant that we should look through a| 


A committee was appointed to ex- 
amine the honey and bee supplies, 
and in their report Mr. Root says that 
he has discovered that honey may be 
kept two years in as good condition as 
as that of new honey; the honey was 


| that of Mrs. Culp. 


|to winter bees successfully. 
ways were given, of which I will give | 


|tending from 


Dr. Besse on the subject of ‘* Spring | 


Management ;”’ Prof. Lazenby, of the 
Ohio State University, on ‘** The na- 
ture, quality and usefulness of nectar, 
for the purpose of plant fertilization ;” 
Mrs. Jennie Culp reported her man- 
agement of bees during the produc- 
tion of over two tons of honey. 

“How to keep 
down around the hives?” Sprinkle 
salt around them; others advised the 
keeping of sheep or rabbits in the 
Apiary. 

** Which 
way to get and keep shade over the 
hives ?”’ 

The President and Mr. Root pre- 
ferred grape vines. 

‘** Are the new races of bees a suc- 
cess?’ They were not thought very 
favorably of by the majority of those 
who had kept them, on account of 
their being so irritable, and on ac- 
count of their being too prolific in 
time of drouth. When bees are the 
main object they are very profitable, 
as they have been known to increase 
20 colonies in a single year. 

‘** Where a perforated honey board is 
used will it prevent the queen from 
going up into the surplus chamber ?” 
It was generally conceded to be of no 
use. 


Mr. Riegel explained a surplus 
honey box for containing sections of 
different sizes, which was considered 
to be quite an advantage to those that 
work for comb honey. 

A general discussion ensued on how 


two or three that was considered to 
be the best. Oneis to build a house 
with double walls about six inches 
apart, and fill between the walls with 


sawdust; also on the floor and ceiling | 


about the same thickness, and at one 
end make an air tube from 10 to 12 
inches square, allowing it to extend 
through the floor and within 3 feet of 
the ceiling ; and at the other end of 
the building have a similar tube ex- 
within 3 feet of the 
floor, up through the roof; have a 
valve in the first tube, so that it can 
be opened and shut as the weather 
may change. In many instances 
where the cellar is well ventilated and 
dry, they may be wintered very suc- 
cessfully ; the majority favored win- 
tering on the summer stands. Care 
should be taken not to try to be too 
kind to the bees, as the entrance 
should be left wide open and some 
porous material put on top of them, 
and let them remain quiet all winter. 
The bees want more ventilation in the 
winter than in the summer. 

Mr. Martin thinks the cause of bees 
dying when they have plenty of stores, 
is that they exhaust themselves in 
breathing so fast to inhale oxygen to 
keep up heat. 

Dr. Besse’s theory 
starve to death with stores close to 
them, which they are unable to reach. 

The committee to confer with the 
members of the Legislature report 


| that they met the chairmen of the 


grass and weeds | 


committee on agriculture in both 
branches of the Legislature, and they 


thought something ought to be done} 


in that direction, and would give the 
bill a favorable consideration. 
Prof. Riegel then gave a very in- 
structive lecture on extracting honey. 
Mr. Shively asked how to Italianize 
an apiary with one pure Italian queen. 


|The Vice-President said the best way 


is the best and quickest | 


was to rear cells from the queen, and 
them in nuclei or full hives. 


place 
These young queens may, however, | 


meet with impure drones ; which must 
be prevented. if possible, by not al- 
lowing any black drones to be reared 
in the vicinity of the apiary. 

Mr. Cole spoke of fertilizing queens 
late in the fall, when the bees had 
generally destroyed the drones ; said 
he had reared queens, last fall, quite 
late, and feared the queens were not 
fertilized as they laid no eggs. The 
Vice-President thought that if the 
queens were of proper age, they would 


likely be fertilized, as drones would | 


be found about the apiary. 

Mr. Nutt, of Iowa, said that they 
have more bees die in April than any 
other month in the year. 


Several | 


is that they | 





| Mr. Martin had an occasion to take 
a frame from a hive in the middle of 
| winter, and on doing so he found web 
j}and moth worm in the middle of the 
|\frame; how did it get there, in a 
strong colony at that time of year ? 
| A motion was made and carried to 
insert in our premium list a premium 
for extracting honey. By some it is 
| thought better to go in winter quar- 
ters with old bees than young ones. 
C. M. Kinessury, Sec. 
—_ sistiadinplansct aia 
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Care of Bees on Sundays. 





WM. H. BALCH. 


All animate creation develop, ma- 
ture and decay regardless of any day, 
it being only a matter of time. Trees 
bring forth fruit, fields yield their 
harvest, flowers secrete nectar to be 
taken up by insects, or * wasted on 
the desert air..””. But man, formed in 
the image of his Creator, a little lower 
than the angels, requires more ; food, 
raiment, and many other things; with 
the rest, wild and domestic animals, 
all more or less, in different ways, 
contribute to his happiness and sup- 
port. With the latter there is a cer- 
tain amount of care and labor to be 
bestowed, in order that we may reap 
the full benefit for them to serve the 
end for which they were created. 
Who would think of leaving the faith- 
ful horse or the patient ox after their 
week’s toil, from Saturday night until 
Monday morning without food or 
water? What would be the result if 
dairymen should not milk their cows 
or feed them on Sunday? It seems 
needless to multiply words on the 
subject, when we consider the small 
amount of necessary time required for 
the care of our bees on Sunday, when 
compared to that of other domestic 
animals. 

Oran, N. Y. 


[Discussions involving _ religious 
views, of which there are all kinds 
among bee-men, are out of order in 
the BEE JOURNAL. With this, there- 
fore, let this subject rest, for, once 
begun, it would be an endless dispute, 
and no one would be benefitted.—ED. ] 

onbenionals 
For the American Bee Journal 


New Facts from Old Theories. 


B. F. CARROLL. 

Proposition LX, Dzierzon theory: 
** All eggs germinated in the ovary of 
the queen develop as males, unless 
impregnated by the male sperm while 
passing the mouth of the seminal sac 
or spermatheca, when descending the 
oviduct. If they be thus impregnated 
in their downward passage (which im- 
pregnation the queen can effect or 
omit at pleasure.) they develop as 
females.” 

When this theory was first promul- 
| gated by the venerable German bee- 
| master, it seemed so ridiculous that it 
|eould not be believed; but time has 
|shown that this great master in api- 
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culture was getting at the facts as 








they really existed. There are afew 
bee-keepers who yet doubt the truth 


space of 3 inches by one inch, and put | place in which to pass the winter, pay- 
both combs together in a strong queen- | ing little or no regard to its exposure 


less colony that had been especially | 













of a portion of the Dzierzon theory. 


prepared for this experiment, and had 
I would state the proposition thus: 


no laying queen for 2 weeks, having 
All eggs germinated in the ovary of | taken out a virgin queen 3 days before 
the queen, are coated over with a| giving the frames with eggs; and, to 
thin mucous substance, which receives | be sure, I carefully examined the 
the impregnating male sperm while| other frames and saw no signs of lay- 
passing the mouth of the seminal sac | ing workers. I examined these combs 
or spermatheca when decending the| every day until the brood was all 
oviduct, and said male sperm can be| capped. Around the hole 8 queen 
removed by the nurse bees after the| cells were drawn out, and all hatched 





eggs are deposited in the worker cells, | nice queens, and near these cells a| 
























































and the sex of the egg changed. 


Holy Moses! do you intend to throw | 
aside all well-authenticated theories, | 
emeee by such great lights as| 

luber, Rev. Dzierzon, Profs. Von | 
Siebold and Leuckart, Baron of Ber!- | 
epsch, and a host of learned bee-mast- 
ers of the old and new world ? No, my 
friends, I do not doubt one syllable of 
what these learned, scientific bee-| 
masters set forth, but only wish to)| 
carry their researches a little further, | 
if you please, making new discoveries | 
in fields so rich with the thoughts of 
so many learned men. 

To say that bees can change the sex | 
of eggs at pleasure, is saying a great 
deal, but I think I can truthfully assert | 
such to be true, as much so as a drone | 
is the ‘“‘son of his mamma.” Under- 
stand me ; a drone egg, that is, an un- 
fertilized egg, will produce a drone 
always, and cannot be changed by the 
nurse bees, it matters not how hard | 
the little fellows may try their mathe- 
matical skill; but, on the other hand, | 
it isa simple operation for them to| 
remove the male sperm from ‘the 
worker egg just after the egg is laid, 
or just before the egg hatches. | 

I claim, friend bee-keepers, that if | 
the egg is impregnated as it passes 
the mouth of the seminal sac when 
decending the oviduct, as the Rev. | 
Father Dzierzon asserts, the male | 
sperm is compelled to lodge in the| 
mucus covering of the egg, and can be 
removed by the bees when the welfare 
of the colony demands it; and this 
seldom happens, unless a queen is 
suddenly killed by some mishap, and | 
no drones left for mating with the) 
young queen. And further, I believe 

he entire outer coating or covering of | 
the egg is taken up in the develop- | 
ment of the young larve ; or, in other 
words, is a part of the milky substance | 
seen when the egg is changed to a| 
minute grub or larve. 

And now for the facts in the case : 
I suspected this was the case in 1879, | 
but was not positive about it nntil this 
and last year. To test the matter 
thoroughly, last August I took two 
new worker brood combs, built out on | 
Given foundation in wired frames, and | 
inserted them in the center of my) 
Syrian colony containing one of D. A. 
Jones’ best queens, and placed a Mason 
1 gallon fruit jar feeder, tilled with 
syrup, immediately over these frames | 
to get the bees to cluster on them. | 
Four days after, I take them out, and | 
find them about half filled with eggs | 
equally, on each side, I cut a hole, | 
about one inch in diameter, near the | 
center of the eggs in one of the combs; | 
in the other, near the center, I scrape | 
the cells off to the foundation for a! 


j 





| ony 


id 


dozen 


saw drones hatch, and this was the 
sole cause of the experiment. On 
comb number 2, was not a single drone 
cell; and on the comb containing the 
queen cells, the drone brood was on 


the same side of the comb on which | 
were the queen cells, while the other | 


side showed solid worker brood. I 
tried this experiment twice in 1882, 
and several times last year, and I in- 
variably found some drone brood near 
queen cells. 

These experiments were always in 
colonies where there were no drones or 
drone brood; and to further test the 
matter, I prepared a comb as above 
stated, and put it in a queenless col- 
containing drone brood and 
drones, without getting any drones on 
my prepared comb. although I got a 
nice lot of queen cells, which proved 


to my mind, that bees have the power | 


to change the sex of eggs when the 
welfare of the colony demand it. It 
was hardly possible that the bees re- 
moved the eggs of the worker bee and 
deposited one in its place, for there 
yas only 2 day’s difference in the cap- 
ping of the worker and drone brood. 

This thing has been surmised by 
several of your correspondents, Mr. 
Editor, but I donot know how far they 
carried their experiments. 

Now in conclusion, let me introduce 
three propositions, and I invite all 
bee-keepers to watch closely and see 


if I am not correct. 


First proposition.—Bees change the | 


sex of eggs (female to male only), 


whenever the economy of the colony | 


require it. 
2. Laying workers are found in 
nearly all colonies, hence a colony with 


|a pure mismated queen may contain 


hybrid drones. 

3. Queenless colonies containing lay- 
ing workers will gladly accept a fertile 
ueen or queen cell, if properly intro- 
uced. 

Dresden, Texas. 


-_-—— + 

For the American Bee Journal 

Successful Out-Door Wintering. 
J. E. VAN ETTEN. 


On page 56 Mr. O. O. Poppleton 
says: 
of keeping the entire inside of my 
hives perfectly free from dampness, 
and I have no further fears of unsuc- 
cessful wintering.” 

About 2 years ago I reached the 
same conclusion. I observed 
wasps, hornets, flies and various- 
winged insects invariably sought a dry 





or more cells were enlarged | 
and drawn out for drones, from which | 


“Show me a practical method | 


that | 


to a very low temperature. I observed 
| flies issuing in the spring from iron 
| door-locks, in which they had success- 
fully passed the severest of winters. 
ma hove also seen many “ bee-trees ”’ 
|cut, and I observed that the bees sel- 
dom built their brood nest at the very 
top of the hollow, but almost always 
left an open space or hollow at the 
side or very nearly above their brood 
nest. 

These various hints set me to think- 
ing, and I came to the conclusion that 
bees could stand almost any degree of 
cold, if free from dampness. made 
many experiments, and the more I ex- 
perimented the more I became con- 
firmed in my notion. 

At last I thought I had solved or 
very nearly solved the problem of suc- 
cessful out-door wintering. Accord- 
ingly, last fall I took off the surplus 

|sections from my bees, took out the 
sections and replaced the empty sec- 
tion boxes turned upside down, to 
give a dead-air space above the bees, 
and covered with enameled cloth and 
a thin woolen mat. One colony I left 
exposed without any case or cap sur- 
rounding or covering the frames. Over 
each I placed a “‘shock”’ of corn stalks, 
which I tied at the top. 

The winter so far has been remark- 
ably cold, the thermometer in Janu- 
ary reaching as low as 20° below zero 
in this locality for several days in suc- 
cession, yet my bees are all right. On 
the second day of February, I exam- 
ined them and found them in the very 
best condition, and the colony without 
a case or cap quite as good asthe rest, 
if not better. The bees were all bright, 
dry and clean, and not over a handful 
of dead bees could be found in any 
hive. 

I have no further fears of successful 
out-door wintering. Keep away chaff 
and everything that will draw or hold 
moisture. Cover with corn stalks, set 
on end, tied at the top, and I will 

| guarantee success. 
Kingston, N. Y. 


—_———_—. - 


For the American Bee Journal. 
The Winter Problem. 
HENRY ALLEY. 


I have read several of the articles 
on the above subject, that have ap- 
| peared in the JOURNAL the past few 
months, and it strikes me that there 
is more or less theory in all of them. 
Much has been written about pollen 
being the cause of dysentery. Loss 
in wintering is not in my opinion 
caused by the bees eating pollen. It 
has not yet been made evident beyond 
fa doubt that old bees eat it in the 
winter. The fact that bees will live 
without any pollen rather proves to 
me that they use but little, if any, 


unless breeding is going on in the 
hive. How is it that bees used to 


winter well on summer stands before 
patent hives and much other * scien- 
tific apparatus” were’ invented ? 
Why, I know of a bee man here in 
Essex county (one of ye olden kind) 
who keeps 40 colonies, and he uses all 
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kinds and styles of hives extant, ex-| 
cept the movable frame. His bees | 


devised, and some other things nec- 
essary to make this new idea a suc-| 








repeat, for emphasis and distinctness, 
that this writer can locate himself be- 


are wintered on summer stands, and | cess have been experimented upon. | side a colony of bees, and within five 
When it has been demonstrated that| minutes cause the — bee to come 
e 


on for winter is| 
ly think he goes near | 





no extra ate ogg me 
made. I har 


bees will winter in a temperature of | out aud allow bers 


f to be captured. 


them from fall until spring. Certainly | from 60° to 90° then the winter prob- | Others may be able to perform a simi- 


he never knew anything about bees | 
dying from eating pollen during the | 
winter. He seldom, if ever, loses any 
in wintering, and when he does it is| 
because they starve or lose their 
queen—a thing he knows but little} 
about. Well, when I want some good | 
strong colonies of bees, in May or 
June, I generally go to this man and 
get them, and he always has first- 
class colonies too. I usually find his 
hives full of bees, and well-stocked 
with new honey. 


these bees do not have plenty of pol- 
len in their hives? Of course they 
have it in abundance, as every hive 
should if the bees are to do well the 
coming season. Hundreds of colonies 
do not get an‘ early start” in the 
spring for want of pollen, and to this 
fact should be attributed, to some ex- 
tent, spring dwindling. I am no con- 
vert to the pollen theory. The cause 
of loss of bees in winter, in my opin- 


ion, is owing more to the late gathered | 


honey than on account of pollen, or 
all other causes combined. If we are 
to succeed in all cases in wintering 
our bees, the fall honey must be re- 
moved, as is now being done by many 
bee-keepers, unless known to be of a 
fine quality, which is the case when 
the weather is warm and dry during 
the fall months. Apiaries that are 
worked for surplus honey, and more 
eat termi for extracted, have all the 
yest honey removed in caps, or by the 
extractor, and when fall comes the 
bees fill their combs with honey of an 
inferior quality. There is not gen- 
erally time, or the right kind of 
weather to properly ripen it so late in 
the season. Hence, long before spring, 
the unripe honey will sour in the cells, 
run out and daub the combs and bees. 
Dysentery sets in, and before the 
weather is warm enough for the bees 
to fly, hundreds of colonies have per- 
ished. Bees will not do much work 
inside the hive unless the weather is 
sufficiently warm for them to fly ; and 
for this reason the soiled combs are 
not cleaned, and death to all is the 
inevitable result. 


When bees are managed on the plan 
which has proved so successful in the 
case of my friend above alluded to, 
there can always be found in the hive 
plenty of early gathered honey; hence, 
one of the reasons why this particular 
lot of bees winter as well as they do. 
And, again, perhaps flowers that vield 
honey in the fall unfit for bees to win- 
ter upon, cannot be found in that par- 
ticular vicinity, and the bees are not 
compelled to subsist six months ona 
poor quality of honey. 

Something new will soon be de- 
veloped regarding the winter problem. 
I predict that in less than three years 
a plan will be devised for wintering 
bees on dry sugar candy. Of course 
there will have to be plenty of water 
at hand, as the bees would soon starve 
on the sugar alone. 

The right kind of a feeder has been 


| the hives. 


lem will have been solved. 


I have | lar feat, but if so, we have never read 


known for 25 years that bees can be | or heard of it; and certainly it is not 


wintered on sugar syrup without a 
particle of honey, but the plan I have 
suggested is to winter them on dry 
sugar, that is, candy made by boiling | 
sugar in water until the moisture has | 
all evaporated, when it can be run} 
into cakes or frames to be placed in | 
I am certain that bees can | 
be wintered by this plan, and if I am | 





alive another year will try the experi- | 


ment. 


I think 50° or 60° is as warm as will 

|be necessary. The room should be 

just warm enough for the bees to 

| work the sugar and water. If my 

| time is not too much taken I may say 

more on this point by and by. 
Wenham, Mass. 





——_— 


For the American Bee Journal 


Controlling the Queens. 


W. R. GRAHAM. 

I send a slip from the Texas Patron, 

ae at Crockett, Tex., by Rev. 
? W. Archer,of the Methodist Church, 
whose son, the Pastor of the M. E. 
Church, of Greenville, Tex., gave this 
slip to Judge Andrews and vouched 
for the statement, he having seen the 
astonishing feat performed many times 
by his father. 

The executive committee 
Texas Bee- Keepers’ Association, fully 
recognizing the wonderful statement, 
and the right of Mr. Archer to the re- 
alization of its value to our brethren, 

| the world over, hereby extends the 
;}most cordial invitation to him to at- 
tend our next convention, when, if by 
gentlemanly courtesy and a fair com- 
pensation, the proprietor of this great 
secret can be induced to give it to the 
| public, we expect to secure it. Here 
is the article : 


But I will not try it in a room | 
7 y > » ars re ats _ ¢ 
Now, does any one suppose that | where the temperature stands at 90 


by the plan referred to. This was an 
accidental discovery of the writer, and 
by the simplest means imaginable.” 


- er - —_— 


For the American Bee Journal 
Adulteration of Beeswax. 
Ss. J. YOUNGMAN. 
I see that the Michigan State Con- 


vention brought out considerable dis- 
cussion on the beeswax question. I 


| think it an importact one, as wax is 


| getting higher 


in price, and cannot 
always be readily found when wanted, 
causing serious loss and inconvenience 


| to the bee-keeper at a critical time. 


of the) 


‘*Probably no insects have been more | 


carefully, intelligently and satisfac- 
torily studied than the honey bees. 
Associations have been formed to dis- 
cuss them. and books without number 
written ; and it would seem that there 
are but few facts regarding them 


which are not well understood; and | 


well have they repaid the study and 
toil that have been given them. A 
man that permits himself to become 
interested in this department, soon 
finds himself quite infatuated with 
the study of these truly wonderful in- 
sects. There are yet, however, many 
facts regarding them that have not 
been discovered, and some that have 
not been given to the public. Among 
them is this: It is possible to goto 
any thriving colony of bees, and with- 


out touching the hive, or in any way | 


disturbing the colony by force, or the 
injection of any 
within a few minutes, to cause the 
mother or queen bee to come out upon 
the resting-board and suffer herself to 
be taken up and carried away. We 








foreign substance | now 


I think the idea of mixing poraffine 
or any other substance with wax for 
comb foundation should be discour- 
j}aged, evenif it should be successful. 
| It would soon raise the hue and ery of 
adultuerated honey ; besides, it would 
|be the means of causing serious 
trouble to the bee-keeper at the hands 
|of careless and dishonest supply deal- 
| ers. There is some wax that will 
| not stand any adulteration, as it is al- 
| already too soft, either of its own na- 
| ture or from the effects of using para- 
| fine or other foreign substance. As I 
had serious trouble the ry season 
| with foundation purchased of regular 
| supply dealers, but Ido not think for 
a moment that they were guilty, even 
|if the wax was adulterated, as it would 
be as much as any man’s reputation 
was worth to be proven guilty of such 
an imposition. The foundation in 
question was very nice to look at, 
made of the nicest light wax; nota 
speck visible to the eye, and ran about 
6 feet to the pound. After leaving 
from 1% to % of an inch space between 
the bottom bar and foundation, it 
would stretch or sag, rendering it nec- 
essary forme to cut off from % toa 
full inch after the combs were tilled 
with brood and honey, causing a vex- 
ation of spirit which I do not care to 
have repeated again, and which all 
bee-keepers should abstain from. 

I think there will be great improve- 
ment in the production of wax in the 
near future, and there is certainly a 
| great need and chance for it, as there 
are great quantities wasted by the 
bees for the want of an opportunity to 
store or build comb of it, especially 
where foundation is used. One has 
only to notice the wax scales at the 
entrance of a populous colony of bees. 
| I have often picked them up with the 
point of a pin, and thus soon geta 
small chew of pure wax. The loss in 
this way, by the scales dropping off 
the bees during the honey season, 
must be enormous, and if saved there 
would not be such a dearth of wax as 
exists. I also think that bees 
would often profitably build comb if 
| allowed to do so, especially in the 
| Spring while stimulative breeding is 

progressing. The bees secrete wax 
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during a honey flow, whether they are | years old when he purchased her. 


He 


building comb or not, and if they are | has now owned her eight years, and 
not employed building comb, this wax | she fills her hive with young bees now 
| just as well as she did eight years ago. 

Although not having the experience | 
that Mr. Doolittle has, my own agrees | 


is most certainly lost. 


with his; it is an undecided question 
as to whether it pays at the high price 
of foundation, to use it exclusively. 
During the past season I had quite an 
experience in the matter of comb 
building—my supply of foundation 
running out—and aslIcould not get 
any for about two weeks, I was 
obliged to use frames withonly very 
narrow strips of foundation, from % 
to 1 inch in width, both in building up 
nuclei, and in full colonies. I found 
that nuclei could be profitably em- 
ployed, and built nice straight worker 
combs where they would have done 
nothing if left to themselves. 

With the full colonies comb was 
built very fast, but was nearly all 
drone comb, which I think of no value 
to the bee-keeper only to melt into 
wax. The building of an excess of 
drone comb seems to be the only 
drawback of getting nice straight 
combs, and I think fully as cheap as 
by the use of full sheets of founda- 
tion. There seems to be a large 
quantity of bees in the hive at all 
hours; would they not be building 
comb if comb was needed ? Bees also 
build great quantities of comb at 
night; large sheets being built ina 
single night by new colonies. I would 
also like to say. while on this subject, 
that I think it unwise for bee-keepers 
to demand so fine a quality of founda- 
tion, especially for brood frames, for 
the dark is as good, and will be re- 
ceived and be built out by the bees as 
soon as the bleached, and is undoubt- 


| owned for that length of time. 


He claims that there is no mistake as 
to her idenity, for he knows her when 
he sees her just as certainly as he 
knows a horse ora cow which he has 
I saw 


|him ashort time ago, and he said: 


*The old queen went into winter 
quarters with as strong a colony as he 
had in his apiary.”’ He claims that 
the queen I purchased is from the old 


| queen; at least nine years old when 


edly tougher and less apt to be adul- | 


terated, and it will be often noticed 
that when the bees build natural 
comb, it will often be far from white 
in color. 

Cato, Mich., Jan. 4, 1884. 


-_-— s+. 


lor the American Bee Journal, 
A Queen Eleven Years Old. 


S. H. HARRISON. 





I am a reader of the BEE JOURNAL, 
and [ must say that I have been many 
times repaid for time and money in- 
vested. Iam an amateur in bee-cul- 
ture, and have no lengthy theories to 
advance. 

In the spring of 1882, I had one 
good colony of bees, which I had win- 
tered in the cellar. In the fall I had 
5 colonies. I put them in the cellar 
to winter; 1 colony proved to be with- 
out a queen, and perished soon after 
placing on the summer stand, leaving 
me 4 colonies, which were in good con- 
dition last spring. They have in- 
creased to 10, which are now in the 
cellar in apparently excellent condi- 
tion. I got some surplus comb honey. 

I purchased the first colony of J. T. 
Godding, now residing in Washing- 
ton County, Kans., who started his 
apiary in Nebraska, where he pur- 
chased an imported Italian queen 
with both her wings clipped very 
short, and said to have been three 





she laid the egg from which my queen 
was reared. Is not this a little out of 
the regular order of theories ? 
Mankato, Kans. 
[There surely is some mistake about 
it.—Ep.] 
--——s. - 


For the American Bee Journal 


The Use of Comb Foundation. 
F. M. TAINTOR. 


On page 612 of the BEE JOURNAL 
for 1883, Mr. James Heddon says *‘that 
bee-keepers are now the greatest con- 
sumers of this, one of their own pro- 
duction, beeswax. In getting their 
wax to the foundation mills and back 
home, does it pay them to have the 
grocer, peddler, commission merchant 
and general dealer in wax, each takea 
margin of it? Just think the matter 


over and form correct conclusions.” [| 
think Mr. Heddon just right in regard | 


to the peddler, commission merchant, 
etc., each taking out a margin. I be- 
lieve, and would advise every one who 
has 20 colonies or more, to own a foun- 
dation machine, for I think that 
foundation fresh from the mill is 
worth nearly double that which is2 or 


3 months old, besides having it when | 


you want it. I believe that everybody 
can afford to use foundation, even at 
a dollar a pound, if it could not be ob- 
tained for less. 

There are several good machines 
made, but I prefer the Vandervort, 
although I think the Given press has 
many good points. I was as much 
surprised as was Mr. Caldwell to know 
that Mr. Doolittle did not use founda- 
tion. I guess Mr. Doolittle will think 
that I am extravagant, when I say 
that as long as I can buy beeswax for 
a dollar a pound or less, I shall use 
foundation. 

Elm Grove, Mass. 


_-——_ + = 


For the American Bve Journal. 


Rabbets for Hives, etc. 
THOS. GORSUCH. 

On page 28, Mr. Heddon gives J. W. 
R.avery good way to put in metal 
rabbets, or rather strips of tin. I 
have tried Mr. H.’s plan, and I will 
tell you in what way I have improved 
onit. In place of using a % strip of 
tin, Luse a strip 1% wide, and fold or 
turn down one edge 3¢ of an inch flat ; 
then nail it on with the folded side 
next to the rabbet. The advantages 
are, it makes the tin stronger, and 


leaves no cutting edge to cut one’s 
fingers and the chaff division-boards 
where used (we use no other kind), 
| and it is much easier to put on, as the 
| folded edge serves for a rest until it is 
| nailed. 

Is this not something unusual? On 
| July 2, colony No. 24 swarmed out, or 
rather sent out a swarm, but before 
the bees all clustered, they commenced 
to go back, and soon all were home. 
|On July 9I found a cluster under the 
hive (our hives are all placed on 
| stakes) that appeared to be working ; 
, oh close examination we found three 
combs the size of aman’s hand, and 
| the centre one filled with eggs. This 
/must have been the old queen, as it 
|was the tirst swarm. We tried to 
| hive them, but the bees, when we ap- 
| plied the smoke, went into the hive 
| and remained there. Every bee-keeper 
| should get an apiary register and see 
how easily it is to keep run of the 
queens, etc. 

Gorsuch, Pa., Jan. 29, 1884. 





| —_—_—____—__e ~~<am + ~ 


| To Bee-Keepers of Illinois and Iowa. 
| 
| The regular annual meeting of the 
| Eastern Iowa and Western Illinois 
| Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
|at Moore’s Hall, No. 110 East Third 
street, on Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, Feb. 21, 22 and 23, 1884. 

Mr. T. G. Newman, of Chicago, 
editor of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, 
will be with us, and has been engaged 
to give two lectures on ‘ Bee-Keep- 
ing’ on the 22d and 23d. 

It is hoped that the members of the 
Association, and others will bring or 
send honey, apiarian supplies, etc. 
Any shipment of these, sent to Mr. 
Israel Hall, Treasurer of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, Davenport, will 
be taken from the express office, re- 
moved to the Hall and cared for. 

Also be ready to report results of 
last season’s work. 

Invitation is hereby extended, not 
only to the members, but also to their 
friends. 

We want you to just swarm. 

J. V. McCaae, Pres. 

I. J. NAGLE, Sec. 

« Columbus Bean, of Cape Girar- 
deau County, Mo., says about five 
years ago a swarm of bees took up 
their abode in a hollow tree that stood 
a short distance from his door. They 
have gathered honey from year to 

| year since that time without molesta- 
tion. The other day, when the snow 
on the ground afforded a good chance 
to cut the tree and save all the honey, 
Mr. Bean rallied a party and soon had 
the biggest lot of honey on hand that 
a bee-tree ever afforded. There was a 
deposit ot honey for 14 feet up the 
hollow of the tree, the ‘“ take” 
amounted to about 175 pounds —Mis- 
souri Republican. 


a 
@ For $2.75 we will supply the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL one year, and 
Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping, in 
paper covers; or the Monthly BEE 
JOURNAL and the book for $1.75. 
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@hat and How. 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Light and Heavy Foundation. 

Will Mr. Heddon please answer the 
following questions ? 

1. In view of the advance in comb 


foundation, and scarcity of beeswax, | 
would he have foundation, intended | 


to be put on wired frames, heavier 
than 6 or 7 feet to the pound ? 
lieve the greater weight of foundation 
made for brood frames was intended 
more to prevent sagging than to sup- 
ply the necessary amount of wax to 
finish the cells. 

2. I have, late last fall, used sheets 
of foundation made on the Given 
press, hand wired, and put in founda- 
tion running 7 feet to the pound, and 
believe that the bees have added no 
wax. 

3. Would you advice the dead bees 
to be removed from the cellar floors, 
where large numbers of colonies are 
wintered in one cellar, say once or 
twice during the winter ? 

L. L. TRIEM. 

La Porte City, Iowa. 

1. We find by experiment that with 
Given foundation, the bees usually 
use to good advantage, all the wax 
that we give them in sheets, Langs- 
troth size, that run about 5 sheets to 
the pound, The base is thin, and the 
side walls soft; and such a sheet will 
draw into comb whose cells will be 


brooding-depth, without any addition | 


of wax from the bees, whatever. 


» 


2. [am not sure but what you are 


correct in this statement. 


2. While it may not do any good, it 


certainly could do no harm to so re- 
move the dead bees, provided you do 
it so quietly that they are not aware 
of your presence. 


Was it Caused by Pollen? 


To-day the thermometer stood at 51° 
above zero, in the shade. I threw the 
hay off the bees to let them have a fiy, 
as there are only little patches of 
snow on the ground. I found them 
all in good condition but one colony, 
this one the lid had been left off last 
fall. the cap filled with sawdust, and 
some hay thrown over it, soit was not 
noticed ; but not enough to keep the 
rain out. This colony had the dysen- 
tery badly, while the remaining 64 
colonies showed no signs of it. Was 
it the dampness that caused it, or the 
eating of pollen ? H. CLARK. 

Palmyra, Iowa, Feb. 1, 1884. 


I think it was caused by an exces- 
sive accumulation of fcecal matter. 
such as pollen, either solid, or floating 
in the honey. I am not aware that any 
such substance exists in water or 
dampness. Mr. Reynolds, of Cassapo- 


I be- | 


! 
‘lis, Mich., carried about 25 colonies 
through the winter, 3 years ago, when 


others about him Tost heavily. Nearly | 


or quite all of his colonies showed 
some signs of disease and depletion, 
except two that got very wet because 
of a leaky roof. Have you already for- 
gotten about Mr. Balch’s splendid 
success in the damp, moldy cellar, the 
same winter of our great failure in our 
exceedingly dry one ? 


Queries from a Beginner. 


I am a beginner in the bee business, 
and would like some advice. On Oct. 
2, a neighbor gave me two late swarms. 
I put them together in a Simplicity 
hive, and let them settle the queen 
business themselves. I suppose it 
was a case of the ‘survival of the 
fittest." They had no brood and no 
honey. I fed them nearly 25 pounds 
of granulated sugar syrup. They 
capped part of their stores. I put 
| them in the chamber over the kitchen, 

where there is a coal fire night and 
|day. I closed the hive with wire net- 
ting. I see, Mr. Heddon, you disap- 
prove of this in cellars. Shall I open 
the hive ? They are very uneasy in 
moderate weather, but are strong and 
healthy yet, for anything I can see. 


Shall 1 give them water? At what 
|time shall I begin feeding to start 
|brood rearing? Please answer in 


|** What and How.” I have some out- 
| doors packed in dry forest leaves. 
They were humming a week ago. The 
| weather is very cold. 

MARTHA A. DOBBIN. 


| Lake, N. Y. 

[am not sure that the restlessness 
(of your colony, whether caused by 
|high temperature or imprisonment, 
| will injure it in the least, when their 
| food is pure white sugar syrup. I look 
|upon anything that excites the bees 
in winter, as having too deleterious 
effects. It will aggravate dysentery 
‘and increase consumption of food. I 
‘think there is no dysentery among 
‘your bees as you have removed the 
cause, and the excitement cannot ag- 
| gravate what does not exist. If I de- 
sired to stop the excitement, I would 
put them in a cool cellar. 


Moving Bees 40 Yards. 


Will Mr. Heddon please answer the 
following question in the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL ? 

At what time, and which would be 
the most successful way to move an 
apiary of 70 colonies about 40 yards, 
to keep bees from returning to the old 
stand and insure success ? 

G. W. SULLIVAN. 

White Cloud, Kans. 


I should prefer such time as when 
the bees had been confined for some 
time before the removal, and when 
they could fly immediately afterward. 
'A good time to move them is in the! 


night. Clear away all land marks con- 
nected with the old yard; scatter 
a few heaps of some old straw or corn 
stalks about the yard; get up in the 
morning before the bees do; lean a 
short board about a foot wide against 
the hive, right in front of the en- 
trance, so that the bees will have to fly 
out around it to get out. Just before 
they are ready to commence flying, 
smoke each colony, and drum on the 
hive a little. Also set the heaps of 
straw in the old yard on fire, just pre- 
vious to smoking the bees, and havea 
grand smuge in the air during the 
next few hours. This plan will work, 
even if the bees flew the day previous 
to removal. 





The Granulating of Honey. 

Please tell us through ‘** What and 
How ”’: 

1. Can white clover and basswood 
honev be prevented from granulating 
by sealing it up when extracted, or 
must it be heated ? 

2. If so, to what degree ? 

8. Will heating change the flavor ? 

4. Can honey be properly ripened or 
evaporated by keeping it in the open 
air or sun, in unsealed cans ? 

5. How can I tell whenit is properly 
evaporated ? 

6. Can you give me any test ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

1, Sealing up honey does not pre- 
vent its granulating. Heating it will 
bring it from the granulated to the 
liquid state, but a continued low de- 
gree of temperature will cause it to 
granulate again. 

2. Honey should never be heated to 
a degree above the boiling point of 
water. and not held at that degree any 
longer than is necessary. 

3. Heating honey will change the 
flavor, and color also, damaging both 
if heated to a high temperature. 

4. Honey sometimes improves in 
consistency by standing in small open 
vessles in a warm airy place, but 
while the warmth favors evaporation, 
it also favors bacterious development, 
which gives the honey that disagree- 
ble twang. There seems to be no re- 
ceptacle for honey as good for the 
purposes you mention as the capped 
wax and cells, and no place better to 
keep them than in the hives. Honey 
is properly evaporated when it is 
thick, rich and smooth. How thick ? 
Why, thick, heavy or dense enough to 
hold a rich, oily flavor. Instrumental 
tests are not necessary, nor as practi- 
cal to the producer as a little experi- 
ence-knowledge. We used tact in- 
stead of talent in this case, because it 
can be so much more readily wielded. 
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Sections, Cases, Dysentery, etc. 

Bees have been flying to-day for the 
first time since last fall. I have one 
colony of bees packed in chaff on the 
summer stands, to see if they can 
stand 38° below zero. So far they are 
all right. I see some signs of dysen- 
tery in the cellar in four hives. My 
cellar is too warm, 43°. It should be 
38° to keep the bees in the cluster. 
My bees were put into the cellar Oct. 
26; sixty-three colonies of bees nearly 
all strong. They will not get a fly 
until the last of March, if I can man- 
age to keep them in without loosing 
too many. 

1. Will fresh air make bees uneasy, 
while in the cellar ? 

2. Is there two kinds of dysentery ? 

3. If 1 fill your section case with 
sections full of foundation, and put 
them on the hive, will the bees enter 
them at once, ordo they want some 
comb ? 

4. How many of the 28 sections in 
your case is not capped over, on an 
average ? 

5. Will foul brood spread by the 
sale of queens and comb foundation ? 

6. If { fill wide frames with sections 
and put them in the agees story and 
raise a comb of brood from below at 


the beginning of the honey harvest, | 
will the bees go to work in the sec- | 


tions and cap them in good shape for 
market ? 


7. Have you or any one else weighed | 


bees that were filled with honey to see 


which kind of bees brought the largest | 


load of honey ? FAYETTE LEE. 
Cokato, Minn., Feb. 1, 1884. 


1. I have known a sudden influx of | 


fresh air to arouse bees, and perhaps 

sometimes to their detriment. 

fresh air is an essential 

health, but how much so to the health 

of bees, is yet an unsettled question. 
2. I think not. 


3. My experience is that the bees) 


will enter them and draw the founda- 
tion (if it is a good article), as soon as 
there is any flow of honey to store. 


4. During the honey flow we usually | 


leave our cases on until all is finished, 
without experiencing any loss or color- 


ing of the honey by so doing. In some | 


instances, however, we see the need 
of removing a case with 3 or 5 cases 
unfinished. After removing enough of 
such cases that the unfinished sections 
amount to 28, we put them all ina case 
together, and put them in a right 
place to be tinished together. In re- 
moving all at the end of the season, of 


course we take them off in all stages 


of development. 
Undoubtedly foul brood has been 
many times introduced with the in- 


troduction of queens from foul-broody 
My opinion is, and itis well 


apiaries. 
grounded and quite positive, that foul 


brood is not carried in the traftic in 
comb foundation ; the degree of heat 
to which the wax is heated in making | 


| foundation, is too high to leave a pos- 


Pure | 
to human | 
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| sibility of the spores surviving it. 
6. My experience with this method 
of manipulation is, that brood and bee 
| bread are more apt to get into the sec- 
| tions, with such a system. The cap- 
| pings of the sections are more apt to be 
| darkened by the bees, when they are 
| filled and finished in close proximity 
|'to dark brood combs. I can see no 
| need for such manipulation, and think 
| where such is needed, the rest of the 
| system is very faulty. 
| 7. No, we have no adequate scales ; 
| besides there would be great variance 
| with members of the same family. 
| We have many times weighed the ag- 
|gregate results of colonies of about 
jequal numbers, and made our prefer- 
| ence in races and strains in that man- 
| ner. 
| 











| Bees in Fine Condition. 
I have 100 colonies in the cellar, and 
| another lot packed in chaff; all seem 
to be in fine condition. A good many 
colonies, in this vicinity, not pro- 
tected, have succumbed to the zero 
weather. L. HUBBARD. 
Waldron, Mich., Jan. 30, 1884. 


Bees Carrying in Pollen. 

My bees commenced to carry in 
pollen on the 3d inst. from several 
sources ; I think from red-bud, willow 
and arbor vitae. I have now 81 colo- 
nies all in good condition. Some small 
nuclei have, so far, wintered well out- 
of-doors, with very little protection. 
I usually have drones flying about 
| March 20. I will stimulate a few col- 
onies by feeding, so as to have drones 
a little earlier this season. Iwill com- 
mence to rear queens early in March, 
I am much encouraged in bee-keep- 
ing here, and think it can be — 
| profitable to a moderate degree in al- 
most any locality, I have known in the 
South. QO. F. BLEDSOE. 

Grenada, Miss., Feb. 6, 1884. 


Bees Fed on Sugar Syrup. 


and a small quantity of dark honey 
mixed with the syrup. These 2 colo- 
nies showed an anxiety for a cleansing 
flight, and as the temperature began 
to get nearly right, and a little before 
the other colonies made any stir, they 
were flying from their hives in a way 
that indicated that they could not 
much longer have continued healthy. 
For open winters, or for climates ad- 
mitting of frequent flights during the 
winter, the cheaper foods will answer, 
but where long confinements may be 
looked for, the safety of the bees de- 
mand well-ripened honey or granu- 
lated sugar syrup. 
J. A. BUCHANAN. 
Holliday’s Cove, W. Va.,Feb. 4,1884. 


Irascible Cyprian Bees. 

Are they vicious in the apiary if not 
molested, or is it just when the hive 
is opened? Do they go far from the 
hive, when disturbed, to sting any 
one ? How long does it take them to 
settle down after being disturbed ? 

Columbus, O. P. E. BLESCH. 


[It is reported by those who have 
kept and abandoned them that they 
will follow any one even in the house 
when on the rampage ; also, that they 
are not soon quieted, and they do not 
wait for being disturbed before mak- 
ing the attack. We had an imported 
Cyprian queen, and found her bees so 
irascible that after a few months we 
superseded ‘‘her ugliness” by an 
amiable Italian queen. No more Cyp- 
rians for us.—ED.] 


From the Cottonwood Apiary. 


My 60 colonies are all alive and in 
good condition. They have been fly- 
ing for the last two days. They did 
well last summer. I had half an acre 
of melilot clover which bloomed for 
six weeks; the bees worked on it all 
the time. I sow my melilot clover on 
the first of May. I am going to sow 
several varieties of seeds, this season, 
for my bees. I would not do without 
the BEE JOURNAL for twice the price 
of it. N. DAVIs. 

Emporia, Kan., Jan. 30, 1884. 


Preparing Bees for Winter. 


I put 29 colonies in the cellar Noy. 
26; left one colony on the summer 
stand, in a Simplicity ten-frame hive ; 
I took out two frames, the ones con- 
taining the most pollen, leaving the 





The mercury got down to 24° below 
zero here, which is, perhaps, about 15° 
colder than it has ever been in this 
part of West Virginia. We begin to 
|get anxious about our bees, which 
were left on the summer stands, one- 
half of them in single-walled hives, 
but the last few days have been 
warm enough for them to take out- 
door exercise, and they are in fine 
condition. The queens have been 


laying, and in some colonies sealed 
All the honey was 
last fall, and 


brood is found. 


taken from 2 colonies 





then they were fed on syrup made of 
a rather cheap grade of brown sugar, 


bees on 8 frames. I use no packing, 
only an enameled sheet over them. 
They had a fly Jan. 13,¢and another 
to-day. I examined them to-day; 
they are doing well; there are very 
few dead bees outside, and no signs 
of dysentery. For the bees in the 
cellar, I use no packing except an 
enameled sheet; over some wooden 
mats, and some without any cover on 
ithe frames. I took 8 colonies out to- 
day fora flight: examined them and 
found them all in good condition, not 
a sign of dysentery; all of them were 
damp; the water running out of some 
lof them; in two of them the combs 
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ventilation in 
frost-proof, unless on nights like 
some flowers. The thermometer then 
registered 32 
ing of Jan. 5. 

RICHARD GRINSELL. 


Baden, Mo., Jan. 30, 1884. 


Report of a Beginner. 


I bought one colony of pure Italians 
in the spring of 1882. It was dry dur- 
ing the summer, and they hardly 
gathered honey enough to winter on. 
In the spring they increased to 3, and 
rathered about 90 lbs. of comb huney. 


below zero on the morn- | 
It never goes above 45°. | 


were covered with mold. I use no | my bees are cut off from one of their 
my cellar, but it is| best fields. 
Jan. | Rev. M. Mahin says of button bush 
4, when it pinched the leaves off of | honey, as with me it was very white | 


| Artificial Queens. 





I can endorse what the 





and of good flavor. 
; ROBERT Downs. 
Naugatuck, Conn., Jan. 28, 1884. 


less than hybrids. 
|such bees, let him purchase a 
| Italian queen, and he will get hybrid 
| bees enough without buying them. I 
)am much interested in the warm-cel- 
| lar wintering of bees, as practiced by 
| Mr. Ira Barber. 





| time. My bees are all Italians in their 


urity. I want no leather-colored 
talians, which are nothing more or 
If a man wants 
ure 


I hope Mr. Barber 


I have 45 colonies of bees on the/| will tell us more about it through the 


summer stands, in excellent condition. 
I could never get along without the 
BEE JOURNAL. On page 67, Mr. Edi- 





| tor, you say ** we have no use for the | 


“hey are now on the summer stands, | 


aes with chaff cushions. My 
ather takes the BEE JOURNAL for me 
to read. I like it very much. 
S. F. DAILY. 
Mt. Hope, Kans., Feb. 5, 1884. 


Bees ‘On the Wing” Again. 


My bees were all ‘‘on the wing” 
yesterday ; it has been 35° below zero 


word artificial, in all the vocabulary 
of bee-keeping.’’ Well, let us see about 
that: 


A Square Deal. 


BEE JOURNAL. E. W. WALEs, 4. 
Disco, Mich., Jan. 22, 1884. 


Mr. Epiror.—In your article in the 


A year ago last summer a man December BEE JOURNAL, on * Calling 


stepped into my apiary to see me work | Things by their Right Names,” where 


with the bees. I was dividing for in- | 


| crease at the time, and he had a great | 


| what I was looking for. 


in this county. It made me feel rather | 


sick to have the little fellows out in 
the cold. I had 6 weak colonies in the 
cellar. There are 14 colonies in Gallup 
hives with dry leaves over them, and 
64 in Langstroth hives without any 
protection but the honey board. They 
are all nice and dry. I think that it is 
the main thing, to keep our bees dry 
all the time. I sometimes think that 
chaff hives and cushions are of no use 
in wintering bees, when they come 
through just as well without. An 
American hive of black bees which I 
sold in 1882, came here in 1877 from 
Iowa, and never had any protection 
that I know of, and this winter they 
are still out-of-doors, 3 feet from the 
ground, I shouldthink. Now this same 
old colony of bees gathered 75 Ibs. of 
surplus honey last year. My son took 
it off. JAS. JARDINE. 
Ashland, Neb., Jan. 14, 1884. 


Button Bush Honey. 


I noticed R.S. Becktell’s article in 
reference to button bush honey, and 
at the time intended to write out my 
experience with that kind of honey, 
but it slipped my mind, until I read 
in the BEE JOURNAL of Jan. 10, what 
the Rev. M. Mahin, D. D., said of it. 
I could no longer delay for my experi- 
ence with this honey agrees with Mr. 
Mahin’s to the letter, except the 
granulation. I cannot say as to that, 
for my honey was all in the comb. 
About one mile south from my place 
is an old sawmill pond of about 25 or 
30 acres in extent, in which is a thick 
growth of button bush, except a nar- 
row channel through the centre; the 
water is shallow, only from 2 to 4 feet 
deep ; up to about four years ago this 
bush blossomed very full, and my bees 
had a very busy sweet time, for a 
week or ten days:and the way they 
carried in the honey, and such honey 
too, was enough to make any bee- 
keeper feel good-natured. During the 
winter of 1879-80 this shrub seemed to 
have badly winter-killed, since which 
time it has blossomed very little, and 


He asked me | 
I told him, | 
the queen; he asked me whether I} 
ever used any “artificial queens,” | 
made out of wax. After I recovered | 
from laughing, I told him no, I had | 
never used any artificial queens as yet. 
Well, he said he had heard of the like | 
among some of the old-tashioned bee- 
keepers, and the bees did well. I pos- | 
itively was asked that question once 
before. Now, Mr. Editor, I will just 
ask you whether you would not call 
such queens artificial ? 
S. F. MILuer. 
North Manchester, Ind., Feb. 6, 1884. 


many questions to ask. 


[Yes; of course, such a fraud as ‘a 
wax queen” would be entitled to be 
called artificial. One of Webster’s | 
definitions of the word would just fit 
that idea—thus : “‘ made or contrived 
by art, or by human skill or labor, in 
opposition to natural.” Next time we 
expect to hear of bees working on 
artificial ‘‘ wax flowers” as well as 
having an ‘artificial’? wax queen! 
What “‘ bosh ” !—ED.] 


Experience with Cellar-Wintering. 


In the fall of 1882, I put 12 colonies 
of Italian bees in the cellar, and 
packed 26 colonies on the summer 
stands, according to Mr. Heddon’s 
plan. They were packed in 5 inches 


you criticize a writer who says his 
stands came out in bad shape, you 
seem surprised that he should convey 
the idea that the “ stands’ changed 
their shape, and ask, as an example, 
this question: “If the pieces of wood 
were nailed in arectangular form, did 
they change of their own accord toa 
square shape ?”? Now, I would ask 
you: If they went into winter quar- 
ters in a rectangular form, might 
they not come out in the spring ina 
square shape, without changing in 
any manner? I think you will find 


|that a square is always a rectangle, 
| though a rectangle may not always be 
| square. 


ALSON MEAD. 

Sedley, Ind. 

[Mr. Mead is correct. We used the 
term in another sense. If we intend 
to *‘ call things by the right names,” 
let us have them right. ‘* Hew to the 
line, let the chips fall where they 
may.’’—ED.]| 


|My Report for 1883. 


On Noy. 15, 1882, I placed in the 
cellar 36 colonies of bees, leaving 72 


'on the summer stands, in good condi- 


| tion. 


istart with, in 


| crease 


of sawdust, with the frames covered | 


with burlap, and top stories filled with 
wheat chaff. Now, for results. 
12 colonies wintered in the cellar were 
taken out on April 6, strong in bees 
and heavy in stores, and did exceed- 
ingly well, while the 26 colonies 
packed in sawdust, all died with dys- 
entery, except 5. I have, at the pres- 
ent time, 18 colonies packed in chaff, 
5inches on all sides, with the top 
stories on and filled with chaff. I also 
have 27 colonies stored in the cellar. 
They all seem to be doing well now. 
I use the Simplicity hive with Gallup 
frames. My hiveis 19% inches long 
by 14 wide and 12 inches deep. I use 
11 Gallup frames to the hive, anda 
rack which holds 20 one-pound sec- 
tions, with a movable side, which I 
consider an improvement on the tight 
rack, as they are more easy of mani- 
pulation. I tier them up, making 40 
on a hive, which is enough at one 


[lost 1 in the cellar, and 3 on 
the summer stands, by starvation, and 
4 by spring dwindling, leaving 100 to 
in the spring of 1883. 
Though the season was only an ordi- 
nary one for honey, my bees gave me 
a surplus of 4,000 lbs., one-half comb 
and one-half extracted, and an in- 
of 50 colonies. On Nov. 15, 
1883, I placed in the cellar 66, leaving 


| 81 on the summer stands, in good con- 


The | 


dition ; they are doing well so far, this 
winter, though it has been very cold. 
DANIEL WHITMER. 
South Bend, Ind., Jan. 26, 1884. 





Sweet Home Bee Feeder. 


I send one of my bee feeders to the 
BEE JOURNAL museum, for the bene- 
fit of bee-keepers. I have tried differ- 
ent kinds, but think this is the cheap- 
est and handiest of any I ever saw. 
take a conimon tomato can to a tinner 
and get a cap of about 14 inch diame- 
ter made to tit ona flange in the center 
of the end, the top of the cap being 
made of perforated tin. When filled, 
invert the can on toa block of wood 
about 4 inches square and 144 inches 
thick, having a 1% inch hole in it for 
the projection with the perforated-cap 
to go into, and as this reaches only % 
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of the way through the block, by cut- 
ting a 3g inch passage-way 2 inches 
wide, it serves as an entrance for the 
bees, when that cut-away side is placed 
against the entrance of the hive. The 
fixing of this can only cost me 10 cts.., 
and holds 3 lbs. of honey. You can 
feed from 1 to3 lbs., or from 3 te 30 
Ibs., just as you like; all you have to 
do is to put more cans on the hive. I 
have fed 4 colonies that I secured late 
in the fall from a farmer that was 
killing them for the honey. I had the 
bees late in October, and put them 
into hives with empty combs, and 
placed 10 of these filled feeders over 
the frames of each hive, and the bees 
carried it all below in 5 days. If you 
feed at the entrance, the robbers can- 
not get the honey, as only the bees 
from the inside can get to the honey. 
If the bees should leave it during a 
cold night, the honey will not run out, 
for if it is held level, it will hold water. 
You can feed at any time of the year. 
In winter, feed inside of the cap; turn 
back the corner of the quilt, or if you 
use a honey board, bore a hole in it to 
fit the feeder. JOHN RBY. 
Mich., 


East Saginaw, Jan. 31, 1854. 
[This feeder is practically the same 
as several others, particularly the 


Kretchmer, which has been in use for 
nearly 20 years.—Ep.] 


Bees did not Suffer by the Cold. 


I examined all of my 75 colonies of 
bees in my home api y to-day, and 
all answered to roll call, although the 
‘thermometer has indicated as low as 
21° below zero, and the bees have had 
no flight for about a month, yet I 


never saw bees in a more healthy con- 


dition under similar circumstances. 
My hives are double-walled, with air 
space between the walls. [use a rack 
with 2% inches of planing-mill shav- 
ings on the top of the brood-cham- 
bers. I want the absorbing material 
so porous or open on my hives that 
the bees can breathe through it, even 
if the entrances to the hives are en- 
tirely shut up with snow or ice. 
SAMUEL D. RIEGEL. 
Adelphi, O., Jan. 23, 1884. 


Bees Never Wintered Better. 

I am satisfied that bees never win- 
tered better than they have so far this 
winter. I have not lost a colony yet. 

C. W. SAPPENFIELD. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., Feb. 5, 1884. 
Young Bees Flying Now. 
My bees did well last season. 


commenced, in the spring, with 
colonies ; increased 40, that is, I put | 
back all second 


many first swarms. I took 1,000 one- 


pound sections, and 16,000 Ibs. of e x- | iclaims A 


tracted, and there is about 4.000 lbs. 
on the hives to take out in the spring, | 
that I could not take out on account 


of a severe spell of malarial fever last | 


fall. Wehad no winter up to Jan. 


We had it pretty cold all through Jan- | that we c - raise for hay; 


uary. Bees carried in pollen on Christ- 
mas day, and I had drones flying on | 
Dec. 28. They commenced 





120 | 


swarms anda good | 


carrying | clover, 


in pollen on Jan. 28, and 
working very fast on elms. 
young bees flying to-day. 
crop has been an entire 
Texas except in a g® 
counties. 

Richmond, Texas, Jeep. 


are now 
I have 
The honey 


oe KMAN. 
, 1884. 


Will Syrians not Sting? 


In the British Bee Journal for 
15, page 31, 
John Hewitt, of Sheffield, says: ‘If 
you get a single sting from them just 
furnish an affidavit of the fact at- | 
tested by two credible witnesses and | 
sworn before a commissioner duly ap- | 
pointed to administer oaths, or a jus- 
tice of the peace, that it was a Syrian 


which did it, or I shall not believe it ?”’ | 


Is this “talk” or truth? Can any 
American bee-keeper verify or dis- 
prove this Briton’s statement? He 
professes, in a column article, that 
where smoke is not used to these bees, 
they are the most docile of all docile 
bees; in fact, so peaceful that you 
have to tread on one to make it sting ; 
striking and jarring will not do it! It 
seems to me that American bee-keep- 
ers have been mistaken, even to the 
extent of fancying that Syrians stung 


them. Great Scott. _ it next ? 
é . KENDALL. 
Austin, Texas, Feb. : , 1SS4. 


Bees Under the —" 


My bees in my new hives are doing 
splendidly. The ventilators are all I 
can ask for them; my hives are on the 
summer stands, with entrances filled 
with snow. and the bees are snug and 
warm. Whilea colony 
walled hive, by the side of them, 
perished with the cold. I have at pres- 
ent 45 colonies in good condition, but 
they have not hada flight since the 
latter part of October. 

D. B. Brown. 


Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 7, 1884. 


Giving away Honey at the Fair. 

I have just read the Michigan State 
Fair Premium List, and in regard to 
the giving away on “ Childrens’ Day ” 
of 1,000 5-cent packages, should like to 
make this guggestion: That Messrs. 
Hutchinson and Cutting get as many 
of the little cans and labels as in their 
judgment will be called for, and let 
any bee-keeper send for as many as 
he would like to fill, with the privilege 
of inserting his name in a blank left 
in the label for that purpose, and I 
have no doubt there will be plenty of 


honey ~ to Pelt all the 
| children. GEO. E. HILTON. 
Fremont, Mich., Feb. 7, 1884. 


\Is Alsike Clover a Field Plant ? 


44. Mr. Hugh Williams 
Alsike clover asa great honey 
| plant, but he said it was no field crop. 
With his first sentence I agree, that it 
is a great honey plant, but that it is 
no field crop I beg to dispute, for I 
think that it is one of the best grasses 
equal to 


On page 


not better. 
than or leaves like on red 
and rain does not hurt the hay 


| timothy, 
|fuzz on 


clovers: 
failure in| 
and Brazoria | f 
V | be some timothy seed 


Jan. | 
speaking of Syrian bees, 


in a double- | 
has | 


as there is no 


in curing, as it does the red and Alsike 
it will not freeze out, like red 
clover. During the past erage I 
made about 7 tons of lay from 

acres of Alsike clover. There thoota 
mixed with the 


clover seed to keep the clover from 


lodging. My clover was from 2% to 
3 feet high, and every bee-keeper 


should sow the Alsike clover, for he 
would get two pA gir honey crop 
and a hay crop, and stock like both 


Alsike hay and oe peony better than 
any that I have tried yet 
E. J. C. TROXELL. 


Ft. Seneca, Ohio. 


How to test Thermometers. 


It is easy to test a thermometer. 
Take avessel large enough to put the 
thermometer in. Surround and cover 
the instrument entirely with fine 
chopped ice, lying or standing makes 
no difference. Take the vessel ina 
Warm room or near a stove, and let it 
stand till the ice melts. The point the 
thermometer shows is freezing point, 
or 32° below zero; or in other words, 
dip the thermometer in melting ice, it 
shows then freezing point. 


CHAS. 
Harvard, Ill., Feb. 8, 1884. 


FAUST. 








Local Convention Directory. 


1884. Time and place of Meeting. 


Feb. 12.—Meeting at Janesville, Wis. 


ack & Fatzinger, Com. 


Feb. 12, 13.—Convention at Arenas Wis. 
. Morgan, Sec. 
Feb. 14, 15.—Maine State, at Lewlston, Me. 
Wm. Hoyt, Sec. 
Feb, 21-33.—E. lowa, & W. Illinois, at Davenport,la. 
J. V. MeCagg, Pres. 
aareh 5 i. —N. E. Michigan, at Lapeer, Mich. 


. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 


March 20.—Southern Indiana, *, piateen. Ind. 
. White, Sec. 


Mar. 29.—Union Association, at ag lowa. 


M. E. Darby, Sec., Dexter, lowa. 
April i8.—lIowa Central, at Winterset, Lowa. 
J. EK. Pryor, Sec. 
April 22.—Des Moines Co., at Middleton, Lowa. 
John Nau, Sec. 


—~Western, at iudepentarep. Mo. 
M. Crandall, 


-—Texas State, at McKinney. 
W. R. Howard, 


Will County, at Monee, J'!. 
P. P. Nelson, 


April 24. 
Sec. 
April 24, 25. 
Sec. 
May 26. 
Sec. 
12.—Northern Mich., at Alma, Mich. 

F. A. Paimer, Sec., McBride, Mich. 


at C pute ago, Ill. 
- Hutchinson, Sec. 


Oct. 11, 


Oct. 15, 16.—Northwestern, 
Ww 


Dec. 10, 11-2 State. at Lansing. 


. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


t®” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


ied a 

«& At a microscopic exhibition in 
Boston lately the sting of a honey bee 
was thrown upon the screen, the 
point of which was so sharp as to be 
hardly distinguishable. At the time 
the finest of fine needles was shown, 
under the same power of the micro- 
scope, and the end of the needle meas- 
ured 5 inches across.— Exchange. 
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Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 


discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. | 


American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 
We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 
Subscription Credits.—We do not 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 
tion by letter. The label on your 


paper, or on the wrapper, shows the | 


date to which your subscription is 
paid. When you send us money, if 
the proper credit is not given you, 
within tv-o weeks thereafter, on your 
label, notify us by postal card. Do 
not wait for months or years, and 
then claim a mistake. The subscrip- 
tion is paid to the end of the month 
indicated on the wrapper-label. This 
gives a continual statement of account. 
Sel eak , 

@ When writing to this office on 
business, our correspondents should 
not write anything for publication on 


the same sheet of paper, unless it can | 


be torn apart without interfering with 
either portion of the letter. The edi- 
torial and business departments are 
separate and distinct, and when the 


business is mixed up with items for | 


publication it often causes confusion. 
They may both be sent in one envelope 
but on separate pieces of paper. 

@ In reply to many correspondents 
let us say that we take any kind of 
postage stamps at their face value— 
including the 3 cent ones. Silver 
should never be sent by mail, as it en- 
dangers the loss of the letter either 
by thieves, or else breaks through the 
envelope and is lost in that way. 


Special Dotices. | 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 


To increase the number of readers 


| to elevate the pursuit. 


| getting up clubs: 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 





A pamphlet of 16 pages giving 


\of the BEE JOURNAL, we believe, will | Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
| aid progressive bee-culture and help | of cooking in which honey is used,and 
We, therefore, | healthful and pleasant beverages. 

offer the following premiums for 


We have put the price still lower, 


| to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 


| While no subscription to the Bre | them far and wide. Single copy 5 


JOURNAL will be taken for less than | cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; 


the regular advertised prices (viz.:| per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 


Weekly, $2.00; Monthly, $1.00),—any | postpaid for $10.00; 


or 1000 for 


/one getting up a club of two copies,| $15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
‘or more, may select from ‘*Our Book| we will print, if desired, on the 


List” anything 


for the trouble of getting up the club ; 
and these books will besent, postpaid, 
to any address desired. 


present of a Pocket Dictionary, bound 
in cloth, containing 320 pages. 

For a club of 5 Weekly or 10 
Monthly,(or a mixed club of both,) 
with $10, we will, in addition to the 
15 per cent, present a copy of the 
AMERICAN ‘‘ POPULAR” DICTIONARY, 
comprising every word in the English 
|language that enters into speech or 
writing; it contains 32,000 words and 


therein named, to| 
the amount of 15 cents for every dollar 
they send direct to this office, to pay them 


For a club of 3 Weekly or 6 Monthly | 
and $6.00, we will make an additional | 


phrases,670 illustrations and 512 pages; | 


sent by mail, postpaid, to any address 
desired. 

For a club of $20, for 10 Weeklies, or 
an equivalent in Monthlies, we will 
present, besides the 15 per cent. in 
books, a tested Italian queen, by mail. 
postpaid. 

Subscriptions for twoor more years 
for one person, will count the same 
as each year for a different person. 

For a club of 100 Weekly (or its 
equivalent in Monthlies), with $200, 
we will send a Magnificent Organ 
worth $150. See description on page 
614 of the Weekly for Nov. 28, 1883. 


-_-——- «+ 


gc It must be understood that, 
should an advertiser desire to cancel 
an unexpired contract, he can do so 
only by paying regular rates for the 
number of insertions his advertise- 
ment has had. 

— 
| @ All money orders from foreign 
countries, should be made payable at 
Chicago, as the ‘*‘ Madison Street Sta- 
tion’ is not an International office. 
ee ae 

gar Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
| blanks for 50 cents extra 


it is nicely bound in cloth, and will be | 


cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etce., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 


| alone will pay him for all his trouble 


and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit, 
a ee 

& A correspondent asks if any one 
may select a Binder for the BER 
JOURNAL, among the books given as 
Premiums for getting subscribers; we 
reply, yes, any book or binder we keep 
for sale may be selected by those wha 
get up clubs. 


-_-——— + « 


The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 


** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 5O 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 

~<a 

@& We now club the British Bee 
Journal and our Monthly for $2.50. 

— ii 

g Our friends will find this the 
season for securing subscriptions. We 
ofter the premiums and they can easily 
secure them. 

~-tie— 

@ Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1884 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put them in. They 
are very valuable for reference 

aninenttecalplliinets 

g@ As the reading season has come 
with the long winter evenings, it is 
just the time to read the various books 
on Bee-keeping. When renewing 
your subscriptions will bea good time 
to get a supply of such literature. See 
our club rate on Books with the BEE 
JOURNAL, on the first page of this 


| paper. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a, m., Feb.11, 1884. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CINCINNATI, 


HONE Y—There is no change to note in the hon- 

ey market. No changein the price of extracted 
pw but there is an improvement in the de- 
mand. Comb honey is in large supply, and the best 
in 1 Ib. sections brings no more than léc. alb. from 
store. Extracted, 7@10c. 

BEESW AX— Fair demand, and arrivals are fair. 
It brings 28@32c. on arrival. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y— White clover and basswood in 1 and 2 
Ib. sections, 15@2I1c. Dark and second quality, 
15¢.; extracted white clover in kegs and bar- 
rels, 9@10c. 

BEESW AX—Prime yellow, 34@35c. 


H.K. & F.B THURBER & Co. 


CHICAGU. 


HONE Y—Goes off slowly, ana prices are lower on 
sections that are im a. filled. The demand 
seems to be chiefly for lots that are fancy in ap- 
pearance, and in every way perfect salesare made 
of 1 Ib. sections at 15@20c.; 144@2 Ib. sections, 14@ 
18¢c.; dark and mixed in color, very slow, at about 
12@13c. Extracted honey steady, but limited de- 
mand; prices range from 7@10c. per Ib. 

BEESWAX-—Scarce, at 28@35c., according to 
color and cleanliness. 


R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HONE Y—No material change to note. 
for 1 and 2 |b. sections of white honey keeps up well 
for this time of the year, and prices fairly main- 
tained at 17@18c. 
not wanted. [am very low on nice 2 Ib. sections, 
and could make pretty quick returns on a few 
choice lots. Demand for extracted fair at 8@9c. 
for dark fall; receipts light. | attribute the con- 
tinued good demand for comb honey in this mar- 
ket to the careful overhauling and handling that I 
give it, thereby getting it to the country merchants | 
in good condition, which encourages them to buy. 

JEROME TWICHELL. 514 Walnut Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y-—Strictly choice is inquired for ina 
small way. and for such the market is moderately 

rm. For common qualities there is little or no 
demand, and prices favor buyers. White to extra 
white comb, 15@18c.; dark to good, %elic.; ex- 
tracted, choice to extra white, 6@7‘ec.; dark and 
candied, 5@— 

BEES W AX— Wholesale, 274@30c. 


STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONE Y—Selling quietly at steady prices; comb 
at 14@i8c., and strained and extracted at 7@&c. 
Top rates for fancy small packages. 

BEESW AX—Firm at 32@33c. for choice. 

W.T. ANDERSON & CO., 104 N. 3d Street, 


CLEVELAND. 

HONE Y—The honey market has been dull with 
us during the month of January, but the past week 
ithas been better, so that stocks are again re- 
duced. Choice white | Ib. in good order, sold at 18 


cts.; the same quality when broken sold at i6c.; 2 | 


lb. best white, 16@i7c.; second quality, no sale. 


Extracted as usual, not atall wanted in our market. | 


BEESWAX-—lIn great demand, but no supply; 
nominally 30c. per Ib. 


A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.— Demand light. 
boner e 18@20c.; 2 ib. 16@18¢e. 
SWAX—: 3 5c. 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


_——_ + 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 


Extracted, 9@1 Ic. 


and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- | 


gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
anyaddress for ten cents. 


7 e+ + 


Se We cenaliile mail 





should any be lost in the mails we will 
cheerfully send another, if notified 
before all the edition is exhausted. 


Demand | 


Dark comb honey very slow and | 


1 lb. sections comb | 


the BEE 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 





té The sixth annual convention of | 
Texas bee-keepers will be held at the 
‘** Bee Garden” of Judge W. H. An- 
drews at McKinney, Collin Co., Tex., 
on April 24 and 25, 1884. A larger 
number of leading bee masters than 
ever assembled ona similar occasion 
in the South, is anticipated. 
Vu. R. HOWARD, 
Kingston, Tex., Jan. 16, 1884. 


Sec. 


« The Western Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Independence, 
Mo., Thursday, April 24, 1884. 

}. M. CRANDALL, Sec. 

Independence, Mo. 





gc We intend to organize a bee- 
keepers’ association for Southern In- 
diana on March 20, 1884, to meet at 
| the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Club Rooms, Madison, Ind., at 9:30 a. 
Kentucky bee-keepers are invited 


| m 
to participate. 1. C. WHITE. 


Bneveets Diatere— made especially | 
for the Beg JOURNAL, are lettered in | 
| gold on the back, and make a very | 
| convenient way of preserving the BEE 
| JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for | 
|the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 | 
|cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
| to Canada. 


-_.—~ + + 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- | 
| ket, including the production and care | 
of both comb and extracted honey, | 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 


DEALER IN 


For further information, send for Circular. 
TAly RICHMOND, Fort Bend Co. TEXAS. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms that the PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 
the bees. Send for Circular and samples. 


D. Ss. GIVEN & CO., 
‘HOOPESTON, 


_ABtE 


Ss ENGRAVINGS 


THE HORSE, 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


ALL. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
| horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 


when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
| cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


| 
| 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
at Geo. P 


THIS PAPEI ound on fe 


Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce 
St.), where advertising contracts may be made fer 
itinNEW YORK 





may be found on file 





REST 


new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


J.W-ECKMAN, | 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


_ | in 1882 and 1883 over all competitors. 


HELLO! HELLO! 


We are now ready to Bonk Orders for 


Bee-Keepers Supplies. 


OEUTIONG ~~ 


Everything fully up with the times, and 


At Lowest Figures! 
Send stamp for 32-page Catalogue and Samples. 


APIARIAN SUPPLY CO., 
WILTON JUNCTION, 


WhitePoplar 
Dovetailed 


7A6m IOWA. 
not, life is sweeping by, go and 
dare before you die, something 
mighty and sublime, leave be- 
hind to conquer time.” $66 a 
week in your own town. #5 out- 
fit free. No risk. Everything 
new. Capital not required. We 
will furnish you everything. Many are making 
fortunes. Ladies make as much as men, and boys 
and girls make great pay. Keader, if you want 
business at which you can make great pay ali the 
time, write for particulars to H. HALLETT & Co 

| Portland, Maine. SAly 


| Dadant’sFou ndation Factory, wholesale 
See Advertisement in another column. 


‘Palace Bee Hive 


And Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, One-Piece Dovetailed 
| Sections, Smokers, etc. Send for Price List. 


7AI3t H. C. WHITE, MADISON, 


AGENTS= in America. Immense 


profits to agents. All intelligent people want it. 
Any one can become a successful agent. ‘Terms 
free. HALLETT Book Co., Portland, Maine. 

4Aly 


IND. 


wanted for The Lives of all the 
Presidents of the U. 8S. The 
largest, handsomest best book 
ever sold for less than twice 
our price. The fastest selling 


CROWN 


1876. 1882. 








The best arranged HIVE for ‘all purposes in 
exi-tence. Took first premium at St. Louis Fair 
Descriptive 
Circular sent free to all on application. 


Address, ELVIN ARMSTRONG, 
Prop’r. of the Crown Bee Hive Factory and Apiary, 
JERSEYV aL L.E, z aL. 
for ‘the working class. Send 10 cents 
for postage, and we will ‘mail you free, 
a royal, valuable box of sample goods 
that will put you inthe way of making 
more money in a few days, than you 
ever thought possible atany business. 
Capital not required. We will start you. You can 
work a'] the time or in spare time only. The work 
is universally adapted to both sexes, young and 
old. You can easily earn from 5) centsto $5every 
evening. That all who want work may test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer; to all 
who are not wel! satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for 
the trouble of writing us. Full particulars. direc- 
tions, etc., sent free. Fortunes will be made by 
those who give their whole time to the work. Great 
success absolutely sure. Don't delay. Start now. 
Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 
4Aly 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens ! 


Send for Price List to 


A. B. MILLER, Wakarusa, Elkhart Co., 
7D6t 


Ind. 
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Swarming Controlled ! 


A Drone and Queen Trap, and Drone-Excluder 
combined. 





This Trap is the only perfect-working Drone- 
Excluder yet devised. A piece of perforated 


zine placed at the entrance of a hive does not ex- | 


clude drones. It operates exactly the reverse, as, 
by such an arrangement, the Drones cannot escape, 
and the entrance is clogged by them during the 


busy part of the day. This is not the case with the | 
Drone Trap, as it is so constructed that the drones | 
enter a chamber out of the way, and may be pre- | 
served or destroyed as desired. No Queen can | 


leave the hive at swarming time; and the new col- 


ony can be compelled to cluster where desired, so | 
that the bee-master will not have to climb into a | 


tall tree for his bees when the thermometer is from 
90 to 100 degrees in the shade, as is often the case 
during the swarming season. 

Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 81.10. 
Liberal discount by the quantity. 

Our 22d Annual Illustrated Circular and Price 
List of Queens and Supplies, gives a full 
description of the Drone Trap, and directions for 


using them. 
HENRY ALLEY, 


7A2t Essex Co. WENHAM, MASS. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale | 


See Advertisement in another column. 


-Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 


Ss2ABft J. VANDERVORT, Lacyville, Pa. 


Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will help you to 
more money right away than 

g anything else in this world. All 


of either sex,succeed from first 
hour, The broad road to fortune opens before the 





STORY & CAMP, 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


IANOS # ORGANS 


Decker Bros., | Estey, 
Haines Bros., | Story & Camp. 
Mathushek, = 


The largest exclusivel 
Simpson & Co., Piano and Organ hous 


Story & Camp. on the Continent. 


a civen” = Agents Wanted. cuaranteca. 
Catalogues free to any address. 


Write for our prices before buying else- 
where. 






STORY & CAMP, 


188 & 190 State Street, 203 N. Fifth Street, 
CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


ESTABLISHED i845. 


Our Annual Catalogue, 


mailed free on application, published first of every 
January, contains full description and prices of Reliable Vegetable, Tree, Field 
and Flower Seed, Seed Grain, Seed Corn, Seed Potatoes, Onion Sets, 
ete salso Garden Drills, Cultivators, Fertilizers, etc., with full information 
for growing and how to get our Seeds. 


Address PLANT SEED COMPANY, 
Nos. 812 &814N. 4th St., ST. LOUIS. MO. 


HOPE": DEAF. 










workers, absolutely sure. At o1.ce address, TRUE Peck’s Patent Tubular Cushioned Ear Drums cure Deafness in all stages Recommended 
& Co., Augusta, Maine ‘4Aly by scientific men of Europe and America. Write tor illustrated descriptive book aut testimonials from 
“ - —-— | Joctors, judges, ministers and prominent men and women who have been cured, and who take pleasure 


For Bees, Queens, 


Honey, Foundation, Hives. Sections, and all Apiar 
ian Implements, send for Circular to 


FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 
1ABly Lock box 995. Belleville, St. Clair‘ o., Ills. 


in recommending them. They are unseen while in use, eomfortable to wear, and make a permanent 
cure. Address, WEST & CO., 7 Murray St., New- York, Agents for South and West. 











Muth’s Honey Extractor, 
Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, | . 
See Advertisement in another column. 


Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc. 








Apply to c. F. MUTH, Arranged for continuous combs and continuous 
people are always on the look- 4 b> ak ‘ vil > re to work 
out for chances to increase 976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. ang tp apeted 2 TF A For 
their earnings, and in time be- | ggrSend 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. comb honey it is without a rival, and as an inven- 
come wealthy; those who do " tion, is second only to that of movable brood 
improve their opportunities re- frames 
main in poverty. We offer a oe 


wages. Expensive outfit furnished free. No one 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 


great chance to make money. : | d Gi S . f . 
We want many men, women, boys and giris to Guarantee to ive atis action. 
work for us right in their own localities. Any one 
can do the work properly from the first start. The SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND CIRCULAR. 
business will pay more than ten times ordinary 


who engages fails to make money rapidly. You 


y > JELP A, 0. 
can devote your whole time to the work, or only 44Atf NEW PHILADELPHI 


your spare moments. Full information and all 


that is needed, sent free. Address STINSON & Co., DR. 

Portland, Maine. SAly_ 

Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale DYES 
See Advertisement in another column. 


A week made at home by the in- 
dustrious. Best business now be- 
fore the public. Capital not needed 
We will start you. Men, women, 
boysand girls wanted everywhere 


to work for us. Now ts the time. 
You can work in spare time, or give 





‘OR: 


( AFTER.) 


— BEFORE.) 
| JEECTRO-VOLTAIC BELT ont Days” ere your whole time to the business. No other busi- 
MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OTD, who are suffer- ess will pay you nearly as well. No one can fail 
4 Si ta ~- hy _ P 7 to make enormous pay, by engaging at once. 
ing from, Nunvous Deema i. Loss Sialist. Costly outfit and terms free. Money made fast, 
We want an agent in every town. Something | WASTING WEAKNESSES, and all those diseases of a | ~ y ? 


\ Co., 
new and profitable. Men, women, boys, girls send | PERSONAL Nature, resulting from ABUSEs and easily and honorably. Address TRUE & CO 





RAl 
2c. stamp for outfit. We offer #5000 worth of | OTHER Causes. Speedy relief and complete Augusta, Maine. ; _ 8A ~ 
premiums to our agents. Address, restoration to a VIGOR = sheen ae 

. > GUARANTEED. snd at once for ustrated - 
_ THE RURAL HOME, Philadelphia, Pa. | Pamphict free. Address FLAT - BOTTOM 
ol 


absolutely sure. No risk. Capital no 4 : - > - + 
quired. Reader, if you want business ac | Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
which persons of either sex, young or old, See Advertisement in another column. 








high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tc 
the pound. Circular and samples free 





= 


or SR A VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, ——s | COMB FOUNDATION, 


can make great pay all the time they | —— 














. — J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
work, with absolute certainty, write for EE-KEEPER WANTED. — ADDRESS, Sole Manufacturers, 
particulars to H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Maine. statingterms. C. WEEKS, Ciifton, Tenn. Sprout Brook, Mont. Ca,, N, ¥, 
4Aly 5A4t 
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1868. 1884, 


HEDDON’S 


COLU MIN. 





My New Langstroth Hive. 


Thauking you for past years’ patronage, 
I solicit what I may justly merit for the 
coming season. Lam led to believe that 
the goods I offer, and my ways of doing 
business, give at least an average satisfac- 
tion, from the fact that my trade has more 
than doubled every year since I have dealt 
in supplies, and that nearly all of my for- 
mer customers are customers still. True, 
we have had complaints, but we have more 
than 50 testimonials of best satisfaction, 
to every one such complaint. 

I believe my Hive is growing in popular- 
ity, toa much greater degree, than is the 
business of bee-keeping. Iam now pre- 
pared to furnish these hives made up, and 
in the flat, at very reasonable prices. 

Given Comb Foundation, after having 
been thoroughly tested by many 
most experienced, most successful and 
most extensive bee-keepers, now stands, 
at least, second to none. Lhave on hand 
a large and choice stock of pure, domestic 
wax, together with improved facilities for 
making an article of that Foundation ex- 
celled by none. 

Up to this date, Jan. 1, have not been able to 
make any contract for any first-class Sections, and 
I neither use or seliany others. If 1 offer you any 


for 1884, you will see notice here. I have about 
10,000 5x6x2 to spare now. 


BEES. 


We now have in winter quarters, 
condition, 350 colonies of bees, 
and of pure Italian blood. 
aware, for six yeurs past have taken pains to 
breed my stock for markings of character, or qual- 
ities, rather than color, using as a base, the leather 
colored Italian and brown German bees. 

On reading my Circular, you will find some testi- 
monials frum practical bee-keepers (a few saved 
from many received), that will give you an idea of 
how well I have succeeded. Our hives and combs 
are in good condition, and our bees have always 
been free from foul brood. I shall endeavor to 
send out a first-class line of Full Colonies, Queens, 
Nuclei and Bees by the pound. Parties wishing to 
start an apiary, or purchase on a lurge scale, as 
well as those who wish the choicest of my stock to 
breed from, may do well to correspond with me. 

Among the goods we have to offer, are Standard 
Langstroth and American Frames in the fiat, a 
complete line of Bingham Smokers and Honey 
Knives, Excelsior Honey Extractors, Wax Ex- 
tractors, Plated Wire, for wiring frames, our new 
style Nucleus Hives, both made up and in the fiat, 
Bee Veils, Sample Shipping Crates, Comb Founda- 
tion Fasteners, Surplus Honey Kegisters, our three 
styles of Bee Feeders (for which | have numerous 
testimonials), and various parts of our Hive. 

STUDENTS OF BEE-CULTURE. 

Those who may wish to spend six months in the 
theory and practice of Apiculture, may do them 
selves a service by writing for terms for 1884. 

I send out CIRCULARS to those who solicit 
them. only, and when ordering, will you please be 
sure to state whether or not you have my Circular 
of 1883. I believe we have no patent on anything 
we make, use, or sel!, except Bingham smoker and 
knife. 

As in the past, we shall do our best to satisfy the 
reasonable, and deal out exact justice to all. Ad- 
dress all orders and communications to 


JAMES HEDDON, 
DOW AGIAC, Cass County, MICH. 


in first-class 
of our new straiao, 
As most of you are 





of our | 


BEESWAX. 


I pay 32c. per pound delivered here, for — 
Beeswax. To avoid niistakes, the shipper’ 8s name 
should always be on each package. 





ILLINOIS. 


UPPLIES, | 


INCLUDING SECTIONS FOR COME HONEY, SMOKERS, VEILS, GLOVES, 


x 


a 
CHICAGO, 


TALL DEALER IN 


u 





‘RS’ 


SSALE AND 


WHOL 


K- KEEP 


923 WEST MADISON STREET, 


‘ALFRED H “NEWMAN, 


Honey and Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, Kegs and Pails for Honey, Seeds for Honey Plants, etc. 


y 
id 


I 


illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


On account of the prevailing scarcity of beeswax, 
the price of comb foundation is now advanced 3 
cents per pound above the price quoted in my 
Catalogue for 1884. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 





BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 


| “fully up with the times” in all the improvements 


and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 
aid in the successful management of the Honey 
Bee, and ut the same time produce the most honey 
in its best and most attractive condition. 


Appreciative Notices. 
A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, I[I1. 


Valuable for all who are interested in the care 


and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 


Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best style 
and is cheap at the price.— Farmer, Cleveland, O. 


Carefully prepared fer beginners.—Farmers’ 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 


A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 

We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information,in a cheap 
form.— Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 

The most perfect work fer the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.— Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.- Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. 


Full of practice inctractien, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

It comprises all that is necessary for successfu) 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 


Gives minute details*for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for al! readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentine!l, Rome, N. Y 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O. 


Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
acomplete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
know in their care and management.—Chicago 
Herald. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
hisline. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.— Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
itfor the marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravin .. 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for t 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—F ar- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, IIL. 
aS 


in paper 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozenor Hundred. 








